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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


TT HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 


application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources of 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mv- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 

ental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 


of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 


tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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Announcing 


The Second Annual 


BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


In the interest of encouraging workers in the various fields of applied anthropology to report 
on their findings, an award was established in 1950 in honor of the late Bronislaw Malinowski, an 
original member of the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one of its strong- 
est supporters. The donor of the award wishes to remain anonymous. 

The following prizes will be awarded to the authors of the best papers submitted before 
December 1, 1952: 

Class A: First Prize: $100.00 
SECOND Prize: $50.00 


Class B: SprEcIAL STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 


The papers should represent the results of actual field work and involve the presentation of 
concrete cases showing: 
(1) A study of changes that have taken place in a specific interpersonal situation as a 
result of technological, environmental, or other changes; or 


(2) A situation in which changes were introduced by an individual or a group in order 
to accomplish specific results. In such a case, the paper should explain the purpose 
of the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 
pened as a consequence. 


RULES OF ENTRY 


(1) The competition is open to non-members as well (5) During the period of the competition, some of 
as to members of the Society. Entries should be the papers may appear in HUMAN ORGAN- 
marked “Class A” or “Class B.” There are no IZATION, but this will in no way indicate that 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” such papers have a priority in the competition. 


A a ler “Class B,” yey : 
ee eee ass B,” however, must be (6) Papers should not exceed 12,000 words in length. 


Footnotes and bibliographies should be attached 
on separate sheets of paper. All material should 


enrolled as a student at a recognized educational 
institution, and should state the name of the 


institution and the name of an instructor. 
be typed and double-spaced. 


(2) Papers may be submitted from December 1, 1951 (7) Papers should be addressed to: 
to December 1, 1952. The awards will be an- } 
nounced January 1, 1953. THE EDITORS, 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 
T T T 
(3) The editors of HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


will act as sole judges. ANTHROPOLOGY 


(4) Only papers that have not been previously pub- 61 WEST 55TH STREET, 
lished will be considered for the award. New YorK 19,N. Y. 
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Kditorials 


Tel- 


The 1952 Bronislaw Malinowski Awards 
5 In this issue (pp. 5-15), we are publishing an article by 
Leonard R. Sayles under the title, “Union Participation and 
A Case Study of the Machine Pol 
which was given the 


Technological Change: 
ishers,” 
Malinowski Awards for 1951. First prize was won by Henry 


d in the 


Second Prize in 


F. Dobyns, whose “Blunders with Bolsas” appeare 
Fall, 1951, issue of Human Organization. 


23 The editors believe that both of these articles represent, 


in somewhat different ways, the kind of description and 


analysis of human relations situations which makes for in 
32 teresting reading to people in the field. Both articles, curiously 
enough, stress the importance of technological process in 
determining the outcome of the situation, even though one 
is concerned with a factory and the other with the desert 
Papago. Neither of the papers, however, are concerned solely 
We are pleased to present Dr. Sayles’ 
37 article to our readers, and hope that its appearance will not 


with such changes. 


only cause it to be read for its own sake, but that it will 
stimulate others to enter this year’s competition. 


As we announced in the Fall issue, the Bronislaw Ma- 
linowski Awards are to be made annually. There are two 
prizes under Class A, the First Prize being $100.00 and the 
Second Prize, $50.00; the class B award of $50.00 is to be 
given to the best paper written by a student at a recognized 
educational institution. Unfortunately, in 1951, the editors 
were unable to award the Special Student Prize to any of 


4| 


the papers submitted. 


In the formal announcement of the competition on Page | 


New of this issue, members will find the Rules of Entry as well 
fem- 48 a brief statement as to the preferred subject matter of 
these papers 

right 


As we have indicated repeatedly, applied anthropology is 


the Bronislaw 


primarily concerned with understanding the changes that 


occur in human relations situations. Accordingly, we have 
suggested two alternative categories in terms of which papers 
might be written: (1) Descriptions of the actual sequence in 


which change takes place within a human organizational 


framework, or (2) Accounts of situations in which change 
was deliberately introduce 1. It should be empha ized that the 
Change 


may often be occurring in an institution, when, at some point 


two categories are by no means mutually exclusive. 


in the process, deliberate changes are introduced by an indi 


vidual or group designed to alter the direction of events or 


perhaps, to try to return the situation to its initial state, or 
stabilize it at a new level. 


Chis emphasis upon the concrete case may seem to restrict 


prospective competitors to writing papers similar in form to 
Both of these 


} 
papers dealt with a single case and followed out the sequence 


those which were awarded prizes last year. 
of happenings in order to derive certain generalizations about 
the factors determining the changes which took place. How 
the editors 


submitted for consideration 


ever, certainly do not mean to imply that a paper 
Bronislaw Malinowski 
restricted to a single case. The emphasis 
results of field work and 
the generalizations with concrete case ma- 


for the 


Awards should be 


should be upon the analysis of the 
documentation of 
terial. The use of the plural, “‘cases’’ was deliberate in sug- 
gesting the value of inductions grounded on a number of 
well-described and succinctly presented instances. 


Although it would seem wiser, because of the present 


state of our knowledge, for applied anthropologists to use 


the results of their own field work, they are not, of course, 


limited to the use of their own field observations. One of 


the strengths of anthropology is the great importance placed 


} 


on comparative studies, and it will certainly aid in the sub 


stantiation of any uniformities arrived at if comparative 
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employed. Again, this is not essential, as the two We avreed that the random use of correlational methods, 


ntioned indicate ; however, it can prove to be a very so common in many of the social sciences, might occasionally } 
dition to a well-conceived analysis. turn up a relationship whose statistical significance was | 


In fact, we willing to admit the possibility that First sufficiently high to bear looking at. But the chemist’s point 


In fact. 1 
Prize in the compet . could | n to a paper that did was that the correlation coefficient was no indicator of the | 
t use the author’s own field material, but rather involve existence of a relationship of functional dependence. In every 
comparative study of case material from other field r such instance, one had to bring to bear the procedures of 
searcl T} table lacl tandardizati tif tigat ( had to make careful observation 

descriptive 1 rial esented the literatu tl id, therefore, in nse begin at the beginning. 
He urged strongly against the futility of trying to make 

4 "ge discoveries by correlational means, for although a diamond 

A 1] , 1: , might be found in a compost heap, it Was a good deal more 
. profitable to have some hypotheses about where diamonds } 
liable to be produced by natural process, and then look for 

them there. He stressed the restricting assumptions as to the 

way relationships had to occur if it was to be assumed that 

= a the coefficient of correlation has meaning, and pointed out 

the well-known examples of the interpretative fallacies one 
can so easily get into. His major point was, of course, that \ 


the significant relationship which was to be established later 


by observation might be entirely lost by the statistical ap 


Correlation—Aid or Hindrance? proach since in many kinds of situations the correlation 
Travel. from the editorial point of view. often provid coefficient too low to bear close scrutiny. Attention " 
t 1 which, with suitable alteration, can be turned t to the high values would therefore lead one away from the _ 
N elv « the « e] of a fel liscovery that might have been vielded by observation. ee 


aa ee : es It may be that a case can be made out for the opposition he 


: P - ae n this argument, but it seems to us that the chemist’s point shi 
learning is almost mandatory—is one of the great hindrances 
statistical routines and how to compute them. Then, 
Dall: with the urging and example of his seniors to furnish him 
motive power, he sails forth on his voyage of discovery, only ist 
conditions under which statistical law may be safely applied; ras 
al 


he does not know when and when not to use statistics. He is 


merits ¢ paper-back edition, Facts From Figures, a simp : ae é to 
: : er pute | h TI unaware that every time he uses a statistical parameter he is 

TT W Ji i “In t TOt e . . . 

making a series of complicated assumptions about Ya 
chen t sserte t t he tor one did not Delieve that a single 
ae sees the data (which more likely than not do not apply), and he tec 

ort discovery in the exact sciences had ever been mai nets ate é 
Sr , , show little interest in acquiring this sort of knowledge. = 
whic Se meant the ( 
He is content with the social prestige which number manipu- l. 


lation for its own sake gives him; he has forgotten the course re 


nobaehie ais of discovery on which he first set out. pro 
( us I l sup 
of si | I Progress in the science of human relations wiil come only und 
it ( It seen obviou when primary attention is paid to the methods of scientific ethi 

¢ ( we could sumn observation and discovery. We have to know with what kinds Be 
fact ol of the uniformity in the way of conditions of mutual dependence we are concerned, and of | 
occur! Such obse patiently collect the facts which indicate that a uniformity as v 

er na n th can be established. It is then appropriate to test the signifi- rene 
order to deter whether they re cance of the findings by statistical means. This should not sive 
S C nani statistics was however mean that the calculating machine is a substitute who 


I roof, and not the means to discovery. tor a pair of ood eves. 
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A Case Study of Union Participation 


and ‘Technological Change 


Leonard R. Sayles’ 


A decade ago, the machine polishers played an important 
role in organizing the Lakeshore mill of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company for the C.1.O. This small department, 
comprising less than three percent of the bargaining unit, 
succeeded in electing the local president and three executive 
board members from their own group. Today they have 
slipped into relative passivity. In fact no polisher has attended 
sufficient local meetings this past year to become eligible as 
a candidate in future elections. 


Such periods of rapid transformation often provide reveal- 
ing insights into the dynamics of a situation that may have 
been disguised during periods of relative stagnation. 

Much of the basic knowledge concerning social characte: 
istics of the Western 
Electric research studies of Roethlisberger and Dickson. 


industrial work groups stems from 


Because the studies were undertaken before the advent of 
large scale industrial unionism, the relationship of the group 
to the union was not explored. Warner and Low in their 
Yankee City research have studied the effect of changing 
technology on the status of occupational groups in the factory 


1. The material presented in this paper is from a larger field 
study in the area of “human relations in unions” at the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. This is part of a 
project under the general direction of Professor William F. Whyte, 
supported by the Grant Foundation. Because the research is still 
underway, names and job titles have been disguised although the 
ethnic background of individual names and the essential character 
of the manufacturing operation involved have been preserved. 

In undertaking this study, the author had the complete cooperation 
of the union and some access to management production records 
as well. Union records were always readily available. Approximately 
one-half of the men in the machine polishing department were 
interviewed in sessions lasting up to three hours and more. Exten- 
sive interviews and discussions were held with numerous informants 
who had at one time worked in or near this department or who 
had served as union officials. Several departmental meetings were 
attended as well as every local union meeting and grievance meet- 
ing for a period of eight months. From some of the data crude 
sociometric and interaction records could be constructed. Before 
completing this department study an extensive case history of the 
local itself was developed. 

2. F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. 


Dickson, Management and the 


Worker, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1939. 


hierarchy and in the community, but without reference to 


informal group relations.> Their discussion of the role of 
the union within the plant is limited to the organizational 
strike phase. Within the field of industrial relations, techno- 
logical change is most often studied along the single dimension 


of worker and union resistance.4 


In the 


to answer such questions 


following case study and analysis our objective is 
as: How has technological change 
affected the interrelationships of informal groups within the 
department itself, and particularly the existing leadership 
pattern? In turn, what have been the effects of the group’s 
relation to the union, the plant community and management? 


The Machine Polishers—1941-51 


In 1941, the polishers, though few in number, held posi 
tions of high status in the Eastern Corporation’s Lakeshore 
35 men stand out prominently from a 


mill. When total 
of 1200 workers in a plant, inspiring envy and awe, one 
can presume that there is something unusual about thei 


department. 


Although a large share of the work force in the mill had 
higher paying jobs—doing the heavy and often dangerous 
work that was necessary to prepare the metal for the finishing 
stages—the metal polishers were reputed to have the highest 
earnings of any of the finishing departments. In part this 
could be attributed to their unique incentive plan, and in 
part to the plant “grape-vine” which considerably magnified 
their affluence. From a production point of view their job 
was also rated as an important one. The operation performed 
on these machines was crucial in producing a high quality 
finished product. Much of the material for which this plant 
was famous was put through an “extrusion-type” 
that left a scaly, rough coating. Machine polishing finished 
this to a fine, mirror-like surface. In addition, errors in size 


process 


3. W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, The Social System of the 
Modern Factory, New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1943. 


4. Sumner Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management, 
Washington, D.C., Brookings Institution, 1941. 
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co! for its assistance to the new union and its efforts in electing 
ing the president. With the outbreak of World War II, the 


“d demand for the company’s product jumped sharply. The 


»any, however, anxious to continue training replacements 


=} 
5 


his vital operation, refused to institute an overtime day, 


ites Manecement extablished the eneed at which the machin although this had become the policy in many other parts of 
., the plant. The union supported a brief 24-hour strike that 


operat earnil could | by : 
secured the coveted sixth day of work and the concomitant 

“i overtime payments. The company also demanded increased 

“We're the only skilled job in this building, the only | 

act production but was unable to secure approval from the War 


5 Wi! y Have any res lity sor the wol Labor Board for an improved incentive plan. Adept bar- 


a 
a Ui i or the men gaining by the union president achieved the results in practice 
if not in theory. The men were permitted to speed-up their 


was no change in the formula 


't SI t h. Ne We forget tl und which were computed, and this pro- 
mint t vided an aut a 
Because the job was highly desirable most of the polishers During the war, employment in the machine polishing de 
ve lo service emp] As might be expected, tl rtment reached an all-tin of 100, and there was 
naller night shift was n up of the newer men in tl increased confidence in the future. In the words of one of 
department. The departmen whole had a reputation { the men 
high degree of social unity. “We felt we had the world by the tail. We sure were 
Supt t ew ur : Nevertheless this elite grou cocky bunch then.” 
its sl plaints. —The men believed that tl With the reduction of defense orders management finally) 
f é favorit The incentive system 1 ttempted to adjust the incentive formula to take into account 
further s of fact One of the early organ the increased machine speeds that had been authorized. This 


alled: would have meant a substantial cut in the earnings to which 
were accustomed. With the advice and assistance 


* eae ae ee lants to look over machine Of Joe Borse and the union, the men instituted a three 
nolishine « there. When tl c nd vee -auanted month slow-down to force the company to retract this new 
wh = and stringent formula. They were successful and the 
Wel then ewer for the new machine speeds were maintained. The 

union provided one additional material benefit for the men 
ae less than the other plant. but after the shop of the department which enabled them to add new guarantees 
to their earnings potential. It obtained a copy of the company’s 


incentive formula, which had previously been confidential. 
With it, the men were able to ‘“‘adjust” their recorded daily 
naintenance time in such a way as to “beat the system.’® 
On the basis of interview material, it appears that in 
1945 leadership in the department was dispersed among 


several groups: (1) A small group of men with modest 


seniority who were active in union-wide as well as depart- 

mental union affairs. This group included Borse, the dynamic 

union president, Korez, an executive board member for 
. 

many years, and Silton, who served as grievance man for 


several departments in the plant.? (2) An influential few 


were paid for time spent on maintenance as well as 

rate finished polishing. The men engaged in the 
recording on their time cards maintenance time fo: 
hines which was not actually required. This “writing 
ed it served to inflate their daily earnings. 


been the most active in helping to organ- 


ze it were elected to executive board posts. Many other 


department ept distance” from the new union fear- 7 he union heirarchy is as follows: 
ng management retribution. It is interesting to note, however, President: serving the entire local and elected by the entire 
that the ders of the new union who came from the polish- plant. 
ng department were not the oldest workers in the department Executive Board : members are elected by the entire plant 
to handle specific union business: Treasurer, Secretary, 
ut rather men with somewnat less than top seniority. Joe, Trustee, ete 
ot course, was a relative new-come! Grievance man: handles grievances for groups of adjacent 
eee ac departments. Each usually services 200 men—elected by 
Gains of the war years: The department was soon repaid the entire plant. 


Steward: represents his own unit only and is elected by his 
unit. In this case, the steward represented just the machine 


In every ci throughout this study, the terms “older” 
polishers. Stewards are not considered union officers 


young vorkers refer to seniority rather than age 
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different story. Then we really got sore and we wer 
all for havin union meeting right then and there. Right 
after, we went down to Central Hall where the C.I.O 
was trying to get an organization meeting started 
ment 
ncidents made tl ne ripe for organization.” At tl 
I ( I | the 
same time, a young aggressive recruit in the departme: 
Joe Borse, was building support for the new union and fi is 
himself as its leader. fact, the “spark-plug” behind th si 
. . ote Q 
C.I.O. drive throughout the plant was this same youn 
he was out “organizing undercover. = ae 
When the union came into power, a number of the machine Py 2 pie 
practice spoke 
their mac 
8. In 
|} a par 
| 
adetern 
choice 
| than s 
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like Ed Dules clustered at the top of the seniority la 
Feeling themselves already well protected, they had shied 
from an active interest in union affairs and ge 
Most informants agreed they ‘ 
3) Str aub and § 
be included with the 


fun at Bors “pulled a lot of 


weight” in cm department. ( Salora, two men 


who could “top seniority” group, pat 


ticipated in the political life of the union and ran successfull) 


for several official positions in the local. Neither was as active 
as the men in the first group however. 

The post war recession: About this time, in 1946, the 
department suffered its first setb Joe Borse left the plant 


to accept a job with the international union. The next signal 


of the end of this golden era was that the location of the 
operation was shifted t newly-built plant, a quarter of a 
mile away. There the Eastern Corporation had installed 


extrusion m; 


th 


greatly chines which 


produced a fin 


ished surface on the metal that required no further polishing. 
Roivesek, many special orders still required the polishing 


operation so the Pic a retained most of its machine polis] 
ing equipment, discarding only the oldest machines. 
irst indication that times had changed came when 


observed that the c 


hines in their new 


company had installed fewer 


mac loc: ition. T he re was 


proble 
t to wor! 


em of lay-offs but men who had grown 
shift, and had 


assignment, were 


accus- 
assumed this would 
rudely jolted 
department seniority no longer entitled them to a pre- 


king the day 


me 


permanent when 


ferred shift.8 At this point the first rumblings of internal 
differences over relatiy seniority were heard—claims that 
the records did not show appropriate dates or that the com- 
putation had been faulty and that men working nights should 

working days. 

Seniority disputes: Vhe most important of these claims 
took the form of a written grievance signed by two of the 
less senior men in the department, Korcz and Silton, who 
had been active in organizing the union. They charged that 


ike had been disp] 


ment in the 


aced in violation of the seniority agree- 


contract. Their argument, although a complex 


one, reduced itself to the claim that since they operated 
the so-called “long polisher’ (machines handling heavy 
orders) and received five cents an hour more, they were 


entitled to recognition as a promotional step above the 


standard machine polishers grade.? Such recognition would 


guarantee them a day job. The company was neutral in the 
Under pressure from th 
Straub, 


the 


case. e senior men in the department, 
their 


The 


who had just been elected steward, as 


local union refused to push the matter 


8. In this plant, the length of time an individual had worked in 
a particular department—his department seniority—controlled the 
determination of his shift. Men with longest service, who had first 
choice, nearly always selected the more desirable first shift rather 
than second (afternoon) or third (midnight) shift. 


9. If they were at the same level on the promotional ladder, they 
would be susceptible to “bumping” as well. This means men of 
higher seniority could force them out of their jobs during a period 
of contracting job opportunities. However, if they are recognized 
as being above these older men on the promotional ladder, they 
will be immune to “bumping” under the seniority rules of the con- 
tract. Men who are bumped out of their jobs are demoted to lower 
skilled jobs or laid off. 


dder. 


aled the case 


rnational pre 


“long polishers’ 
ind then to the 


The 


attempts to 


appe 
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older men” were seriously 


stablis hed 


had remar 


upset t 


top of the seniority list 


“You never know what’s going to h 
to the next. If those 


I'd 


their way, 


appen from one day 


Korez and Silton) had won 


If they 


guys 
that case, as seniority 


had 


ally be out as far 
would have 


70es, 


no one protection. 


In a second grievan e several polishers led by i mar 


liste d 


named Hoffman cl uimed that another worker, who wa 
currently as having more seniority, had achieved his seniority 
through a pre il error. Again management refused to e 
sides in the internal dispute. After a fruitless investigation 
the union decided that it could not intervene—the record 
had to be ace pt 1 as they were. Both of these cases left a 
heritage of bitterness that had important repercussions ir 
later years 

Layoffs and demotions: As the volume of Oo 
duction declined in 1947 and 1948 the ma hing 
department was one of the hardest hit because of the improved 


extrusion machinery in the preceding stage of production. 
day job 


sufficient 


Many gave up the hope of ever getting a and grew 
hours 
families. All but the most senior 
s skilled anc 


1 


plement tl 


increasingly concerned about working per 


week to support their pol- 


ishers had to accept less 1 lower-paying labor pool 


leir income. !° 


jobs in the plant to suy 


There were often insufficient orders to keep the 12-man 
day shift busy. Many of them dropped regularly into the 


The j 
and shorta ve 


hift 


second shift. 
realignment of shift 


labor pe 0] iol S as did the entire jeal ousies 


created by the assignments 


of work become more intense. The men on the second s 


suspected that the day men were forgetting that everyone 
used to work together as one group. Very few 
not affected by this shortage of work at one time or another 


but the split in group feeling followed the same dividing line, 


based on seniority, that separated the two shifts. 


One man on the second 
the 


“young 


shift with 15 years 
the attitude of some of the 
department in this way: 


department summed 


men 


up 
in the 
“A good many of us in this department be 


came pretty 


} 


dissatisfied because of the way the d re so greedy 


would 


would even go out through the plant and follow the worl 


the there 


men we 


Whenever work up a bit some a these guys 


through and check backlog. And so when was 


some chance that they might not have a full day’s work 


some time in the future, they would go to mz nent 


and tell them that 
were always 
could work 


inagen 


ome men should be laid off. They 


anxious to have the force reduced so they 
Many 


steady. times these layoffs were unnec- 


essary. There was enough work go around but these 
fellows were so hungry they wanted to be absolutely sure 
they wouldn’t be hurt any. They'd also try keep a 


guy from getting 90 consecutive days in the plant because 


jobs are those unskilled factory jobs that fall, 
below all the promotional ladders in 


10. “Labor pool” 
in wages and classification, 
the plant. 
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the contract says if you’ve got under 90 days since the 
last layoff took place, you can’t share work. (Share work 
efers to participation in a reduced hours udistule> those 
t eligi participate are laid off prior to a. reduction 
fror 1our week.) Many times a fellow gets laid 
off when he’s got 80 or 85 days of work. They’re discrim 
The arguments raged back and forth over similar issues as 
well. TI was the question of the “line of promotion,” 
? ‘connected series of jobs united for the purpose of 
seniority.!! Wi hen employment “line” may 


decreases, such 
lelay the worker’s demotion into the unskilled 
} 


jobs in the 


labor pool. A sophisticated worker summed up the sentiment 
‘Oh, everyone blamed everyone else. Fellows on days 
said it was the fault of the fellows on nights that we didn’t 
have a f They claimed the young 
fellows wer that if we gr i a lot of jobs to 
rether for this purpose, they’d probably get a lot of men 
with “seniority” over them and these men would get 
the ch to do the “bumping” rather than them. Now 
the younger men on nights, they blamed the day shift 
saying that they were just indifferent. They didn’t give 
a damn about any line of promotion. Because they knew 
they'd | ing steady most of the time, they didn’t 
put any the union to get one.” 


With tl antagonisms and suspicions came complaints 
from the shift : 

“We're always kept in the dark on things. We never 

kn what’s going on in the department. The fellows 


the thing pretty much to suit them- 


men on the day shift 
“Of course, the younger ones look 
that means the 


support you if it works out all right.’ 


start things. The older ones, 


works out all right.’ ” 

Their incentive plan threatened: In the midst of internal 
ickerings, the department faced its most serious crisis 
mal ent attempted to change the polishers’ lucra- 
tive incentive formula. One day the superintendent appeared 
nd without prior notice tore down the old standard sheet 
upon which incentive earnings were based) and posted new 


gent The threat of a 30 percent cut i: 
everyone held 
ad been badly shaken by seniority d 


ling events described by 


some promise of reuniting thi 


isagreements 
men in 


are one of the 


av we get together with the union president 


bs in the “line of promotion” which is jointly determined 
on and the company are assumed to be in one department 
as work is curtailed at your level on the promotional 
are permitted to take someone else’s job “below” if he 
than you. In turn he can exercise the same “bump- 
g” rights over someone with less seniority. It was assumed by men 
department that if you had a number of jobs under your 


» step, the danger of layoff or demotion to the “labor pool” was 


lider, you 


s less senior ity 


in the 


— 
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Everyone gathers around and he tells us it’s up to us and 
the union will back us. Whatever we do the company can’t 
fire us. The day shift decides to hold a meeting that 
We men on the night shift knocked off to go to 
Everyone was there. It made pretty 


night. 


the meeting. was 


clear then that we were going to maintain our old speed. 
We weren’t going to tell anybody but if management 
said anything to anybody, we were all going to walk off 


the job the next day. 


“Well, 


older men 


We weren’t going to take any threats. 
the next morning coming to work, three of the 
on the bus together, three 

things, got together and 
decided that no, that wasn’t the thing to do. They were 
going to go along with the new speed the company posted. 
The word soon got around and that was the end of our 


who ride to work 


big shots, who always decide 


plan.” 


This resulted in general confusion in the department; with 
union president and other officers who once 
the men lacked strong 


the department’s 


Borse no longer 


represented the polishers now inactive, 


Bill Silton, 


ance men, 


leadership. who had been one of 


ablest 


of the “ 


griev recalled an exchange he had with one 


older men 

“T was telling the men right then and there that the 
thing to do if we wanted to protect our incentive plan 
was to walk off the job. But then Salora turned to me 
‘Why are you telling us what to do? You haven’t 
How if these jobs will 
¢ when we come back, that somebody 
else won’t take them?’ I tried to argue with him. I told 
him no good union man would take our jobs. We have 
they’ll be be Sut Salora and 
and the others, they didn’t They figured, 
six of them, they’d always be working anyhow. 
didn’t care what happened to the incentive plan 
of the men; so they didn’t do anything about 
iat was the end of our incentive plan, right there.” 


and said, 


a inything to lose. do we know 


waiting for us 


a good union and hind us. 


Dules 
five or 


care. 


Of cou the day shift men had another interpretation 


of the same events: 


rse, 


} 


“Sure, these younger guys wanted to strike. ‘hey were 


in favor of it right off the bat. But they had nothing to 


lose. Most of them by this time were in the labor pool 
doing unskilled work for low wages. We had a lot to 


I’m sure it 


We fig 


wouldn’t have 


lose. ured we weren’t going to strike. 


done any good anyhow.” 


The majority of the men apparently were not satisfied 
that the union leaders could really back them up once they 


started something. 


“The rest of us weren’t clear either what we were risk- 
ing, whether the company could get rid of us, so we fol- 
instead of doing what we had ori- 


lowed the older ones 


ginally planned.” 


Fears were also expressed that management might move 
the polishing operation out of the community to some other 
plant. 


While in 1945 they had shown their unified determination 
1948 


to resist any changes by a prolonged slowdown, in 
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they merely went through the motions of filing a grievance. 
This soon became a dead issue, although the company prom- 
ised a better plan “sometime in the future.” The men did little 
to pressure the union into action on their case. 


Changes in the leadership pattern: This last incident 
clearly indicated that there had been a shift in the balance 
of power from the less senior to the more senior polishers. 
Changing technology had been accompanied by a new lead- 
ership pattern. In 1941 when there were no clear-cut internal 
issues, the men in the department were not conscious that 
a single individual or small clique held power. By 1949, there 
where leadership rested. The former 
leaders had passed out of the picture. Borse had left the plant 
to accept a job with the international union, Silton trans- 
ferred to another department, and Korcz and the others were 
then totally inactive. Straub, first elected steward in 1946, 
with perhaps two or three close associates including Solara 


was no doubt as to 


and Dules, was not and has not since been challenged. 
Without question they are the chosen representatives of the 
top seniority group and most of the first shift. Straub himself 
is fourth from the top in department seniority. 


Although this group was originally skeptical of the con- 
tributions the union could make toward its welfare and se- 
curity, events of the past several years have proven its value. 
Straub would have had difficulty in 1941 or 1942 in getting 
the support of this group, just as Borse did. Today these 
men who have the highest status by virtue of their seniority, 
skill and experience, vigorously support the stewardship of 
Straub. 


How did Straub establish and 
consolidate his position? Most stewards in the Lakeshore 


Straub’s rise to power: 
Plant are relatively weak officials; plant grievance men have 
superseded their authority. But Straub plays an effective role 
within his own group that is unequaled in the union; all 
opposition has been dissipated. 


An essential role: Through his contacts with the present 
top union leadership, Straub played a key role in defeating 
Korcz’ and Silton’s attempt to split the department into two 
In this, Straub con- 
tributed to the welfare of the oldest men in the department. 


groups (the long polisher grievance). 


Straub’s contacts with management have been equally 
important in explaining his influence. Since polishing has 
become less important in facilitating plant production, close- 
ness of supervision has declined. Two reliable informants in 
the department reported: 


“Tt’s the older men in the department like Straub who 
are.most trusted by the company. When Straub goes to 
them it’s his word that counts, they don’t know if he’s 
using them or not. Management in our plant has been 
anxious to streamline its organization. We don’t even see 
a foreman around here and those they have don’t know 
much about the work. And when they do come through to 
our department, they keep their eyes straight ahead. And 
they certainly don’t want to be asked anything because 
they don’t know anything. They get the word from Straub.” 


Some of Straub’s functions have become essential even to 
the “younger men” on the second shift. For example, since 


the Korean war, work in the department has been on the 
upswing, and the company has begun to train polishers on 
a new third shift. Men on the third shift were exceeding 
the daily production “bogeys” set by the other shifts, and 
attempting to corner many of the easier orders: 


“They figure they’re not going to have these jobs very 
long anyhow. They might as well get as much as they 
can while they’re here. So they’ll produce to beat blazes 
and then where’ll you be. You know, when someone’s 
producing a lot more, you figure you’ve got to too. They’re 


all just damn fools.” 


One of the men on the second shift revealed how Straub 
helped keep these wayward members in line: 


“Straub straightened things out pretty quickly. He went 
to the company and got them to put in some changes. One 
thing he did was to stop those guys from putting time 
on their time cards for doing certain cleaning operations. 


This was increasing their earnings and they shouldn’t have 


1 ” 


been getting credit for it. 
The men realize as well: 


“T suppose anyone of us could see supervision, but the 
steward does go in there and argues with those people. 
And after all, the only one who can really fight for you 
is the union. You want to know something, vou’ve got to 
go to the steward and ask him.” 


Opposing groups splintered: Both first and second shifts 
include several men with leadership potentialities who are 
not satisfied with the status quo. Some of these have held 
other union offices. Why then has there been no overt at- 
tempt to elect another steward? Under the rules of the 
union, a department is permitted to change its steward at 
the discretion of members in the department. It is easy to 
explain the day shift’s support for the present leadership. 


About half of these 12 men consider themselves as having 


” 


top seniority and as being in the “driver’s seat” as far 


department affairs are concerned. The others are at least 
conscious of the feelings of the men on the second shift 
“day men” are fearful of any changes in the 
of power that might bring the shift into 


toward and 


balance second 
control. 

Actually, their fears are groundless in this regard. These 
second shift men, although they have no affection for the 
first shift, are aware that the internal grievances filed 
Korez and Silton could have hurt their seniority too. Hoff- 
man’s grievance charging that a clerical error in seniority 
had been made, was actually directed against another second 


shift member. 


Observation of the second shift in their day-to-day worl 
routine shows them to be split into two distinct groups that 
have almost no interaction with one another. One group con 
sists of Korez, Herman Hoffman who filed the 
grievance, and Elton who quit the department several years 
ago but has recently been rehired. These are the men who 


“clerical”’ 


have been most critical of the application of the seniority 
rules in the department. They are all referred to 
“srouches” and “guys who can’t talk about nothing inter- 
esting” by the remainder of their shift. 


as the 
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interests 


Hoffmar 


=) 


“srouches.”’ It includes the 1 


nrofitine by Managemen % error eir -onversa- ‘a ‘ tw 
SY error. “Straub is the one who has the big say in this outfit. He’s 
irected towart por ine 10t nterna le th 
directed toward sporting activities, not internal « the one who is always in the company office. He makes | _ . 
irs hus the second shift is it e 
oo agreements that we don’t even know about. There isn’t | 


no 
you can do about it either, once he makes an | 


, what can you say. The company just tells you, 


} 
sn’t he your representative?’ Well, what can you , 
sec 


n? He’s in there all the time. They ask him to 
on the back a little bit, and 


ives stuff away. 


know a steward is supposed to wait till a man 
fore he handles it. Well, that isn’t the 
ub works at all. Whenever he gets something 
id, he goes into the company’s office and decides 


can make decisions on these cases without anyone 


him first. Of course, they’re the sorts of decisions 


him and his group too, you can be sure of that.” | 
fellows feel that there should be representatives pa 
shift going in to see management, rather than 


ne the way it is now.” 


osition is matched by weak support. With the ' 


the “oldest men” on the first shift, Straub lacks 


backing. Absent is the unified spirit that moti- 


attitude” of the war years. The changes me 
induced in the department and the conflicts that sibi 


apped these energies. of 


of group disunity: What is the objective evi- - 
dissolution of social cohesion in the machine 


lepartment? The internal grievances of Korcz, 


Hoffman are directed against other members of I 
ri 1ot against management. And the number of long | t 
Lit ishers who have requested transfers out of the i 

ul I t He s ation and control department is a measure of the sentiment observed. 
- Sener se oe t through his informal contacts wit In the past three or four years, it is estimated that seven abil 
ws ee ee or eight men, each with more than 15 years seniority, have ear 
Pe isfaction: While the leadership patters given up their rights and left the machine polishing depart- per 
depart os been crystallizine since 1941. discontent |™ment to! other jobs in the plant. Some of these, like me! 
h reasine. The authority wielded by the steward Silton, were involved in difficult internal grievances con- mal 
‘ pporters is resented by many in the departm cerning their relative seniority in the group. Others said they duc 
I = , of tl vounger” dav shift men open! just be disgusted with the way things were going, and tigl 
DI t contro] felt they could do better by a fresh start in another P 
department. A former polish« r summed up the opinion of 
ice these men who left the unit: all 
( of layoffs lis was during the ir al | 
“Lots of us are leaving. The department isn’t as 1m- shif 
roblems in dividing up work and layoffs and seniority and portant as it once was. he company is finding a lot of by 1 
things like that. Well, it looked to Dules as if I was favor ways to bypass our operation. But none of these are the ince 
the second shift. I told him right off that I was. I most important reason. It’s the day shift and the way they lack 
said it was my right if I wanted to favor whatever I felt control things and their power. We didn’t have a chance. E 


Actually, in th eager: it did aa me and I wa Group solidarity during a crisis may be considered another enec 
Well, Dule couldn't WHY index of internal morale. Most of the old-timers like to top 
rst shift could favor anything that the joast about the machine polishers’ record of attendance at quat 
lift was interested in, but that’s just the way 


department meetings: on i 


“We used to expect and get 100 percent of the fellows I 


However, most of the dissatisfactions are expressed in to come out to a department meeting. That’s the way we 


: conversations on the second shift. Many of these men operated.” ne 


— 


q | 
10 
Che new third shift offers less competition to the incum many 
bent leadership, and lacks social organization. It consists agreem@s 
primarily of men hired within the past year, many with les Well, 
than three months in the plant. In their words: tell ther 
: do some 
“We've learned to keep our mouths shut and learn 
that’s all it takes. Then he | 
from other people. We look to them to see what they’ re 
| 
di ing ou 
brings h 
They have also learned that the first shift “swings the Ryne ere 
weight in this department” and will tolerate no nonsense. ‘nto his] 
up their machines.” These ‘“‘adjustments” have inhibited the coning to iii 
third shift’s production and earnings. Finally, they have that favor 
come to respect Straub’s contacts with management and thx 
fact that it can influence their welfare. 
trom ever 
Some guys on the first shift told us that they easil) just th one 
could start producing more and by that amount of pro 
enthusiastic 
Beside fearing the first shift and its implicit threats, they ated the “re 
lacked cot ice in the leadership potential of the second jpyanacement 
“The second shift men don’t bother to take any interest 7, — 
in department affairs. A good many of them are older men £ thi Po 
dence of thi 
the department too. 
like 
secon 
Priva t 


we 
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Recently management offered the polishers a liberalized 
incentive plan to supplant the one it had imposed unilaterally 
two years ago. When the union called a meeting to obtain 
the department’s opinion of the new plan and receive thei: 
instructions before going back to bargain with the company, 
second shift attended. Yet 


ee toward which they had 


not a single member of the 
presumably this was an object 
been struggling for the ag two years. Several men on the 


second shift explained their significant absence in these terms: 


“We didn’t come to fi meeting the other night be- 
’ 1 1 

cause we didn’t think we knew enough about what had 

happened. They hear and they don’t tell 


anyone else, so what’s the good of coming if you don’t have 


about things first 


any information. 


“And then too, meetings don’t do any good. You decide 
one thing and the next day they do just the opposite, like 


that time a few years ago.” 


Others were equally vehement in their rejection of de- 


partment meetings: 


“Tt’s no use calling a department meeting anymore or 
anything 
anyhow. It’s just Straub and Salora. They do all the 


talking. 


coming to one. You don’t get a chance to say 


Men on the second shift claim that negotiations are carried 
on in secret, that the first shift doesn’t live up to its respon- 
sibilities to communicate information and share the role 
of decision-making. The ‘“‘older men”’ are just as quick to 


condemn their brothers for indifference to departmental 


affairs. 
ets you see that not one of those guys showed up last 
nigh ? They’ ll be the st ones who’ll vell the 
they ‘don’t like what we decided, and yet not one of 
bothered to come down. That’s just 


loudest if 


the way they are. 


Management's neu offer: However, the real test of the 
ibility of the men to stand together in a common cause came 
early in 1951. The union and the company agreed on a trial 
formula. The 


decided infor- 


period for a potentially rewarding incentive 
men on both the first and second shifts 
mally that they would give only a moderate increase in pro 
duction d 


tightening of the rate. 


uring this trial period as insurance against another 


As soon as the trial period began, the “experienced”’ sec 
ond shift joined the on the third 


all previous production records! 


in breaking 


“voungsters”’ 
Individual earnings on these 
shifts soared to new records. Even management was surprised 
by the extent of the increase. It 
incentive formula 
lack of “self control.” 


appeared likely that the new 


would be drastically cut because of thi 


For a second time cleavages within the department threat 
ened the future of the group. In the first crisis some of thi 
top seniority group on the first shift failed to provide ade 
quate leadership. Here, it was the second shift that reneged 
group. One of the polishers summed 
tated frankly: 


on its agreement to the 
up department relation 
“We're pretty 
not. Most of it comes 


when he 


split up among ourselves, believe it or 


1 1 
wwoeut Hecause the older men in 
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the group are just too darn selfish. There is not enough 
brotherly love, to get right down to it. They are just 
out for cheninebves. They don’t care for anyone. They 
know they’ll always be working and that’s all they care 
about. And I don’t think they care now what is going to 
happen to the incentive plan either 


The withering away of social life outside the plant mirrors 
this state of group morale. 
“In the old days, we were always having picnics and 
beer parties. One of the men had a cottage and we'd be 
down there having a wonderful time. But I don’t know 
what’s happened the past few years, no one seems to have 
any close friends in the departmegt any more. We've all 
got interests outside, friends 


An older polisher reminisced : 


outside the plant, we just 
keep pretty busy without seeing the men we work witl 
The minute we leave the shop doors we sort of scatter 
in every direction.” 


Many of these men live within a block of one another. 
It is not clear from the data whether these men purchased 
their homes and rented flats near one another after taking 
jobs in the plant, or whether the men knew each other before 
being ant by the Eastern Corporation. In any case, 
today there is no evidence of friendships outside the plant. 
Even men on the first shift have no contact with one another 
Of some it is said, as of Hank Korcz 
(who was a prime mover behind the “long polishers” 
“He’s lost every friend he had.” 


in the community. 


case ), 


One polisher expressed the new attitude bluntly: 

“How could you have parties with those guys? Before 
it used to be 18-20 of us who were all working on Western 
Avenue togetl 


ier, and maybe we invited some fellows we 


worked with too. But now there’s too much prejudice. 
Do you think we would go and have a party with that 
first shift? What do they us? What do we care 
for them?” 


care for 


Changing Relations with the Union 


Participation in union as declined sharply during 


he past decade. Department representation at local meetings 
and in union-wide elections reflects a changing 


ward the union. Bot! 


1941-46 period. 


} 
attitude to- 


are impressively low compared to the 


Originally the union was associated with the vigorous, 
younger element in the department. Now the union, in the 
Straub, seems to bear a closer resemblance 


the top seniority 


nerson of George 
to the feelings of 


one of the vounger men: 


group. In the words of 


wp 
The older men want to stick to t 


They could 


be 


far as layoffs are concerned. 
if they wanted to but they really strict and 
this means that they and not many others will be working. 
The officers of the union did not have much choice. They 


want to 


have to follow the union rules if the men in the department 
insist. 


For many, this has been a coma, x experience. Korez 
ind Silton, former union officers, 


and its leadership. 


an d Hoff man covertly de 


nounce the union 
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J evaluati is a method of ranking 


one another. When this scaling process is complete 
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“We should have been more active. We should have gone 


to meetings and then we would have been able to say our } ! 


active union piece. But we didn’t, so I guess we deserve it. Some of 


the men who used to be active in the union should have 
maintained their interest, too.” 


; grievance Currently a myth of infallibility surrounds some of the | 


original union officers who came from the machine polishing 


the union 


distant department. They look back to the golden era and recall: 


“Now take Joe Borse. His whole heart and soul was in 
this union business—you’ve got to have someone like that 


yacking you rather than someone who is just in it for 


But as for today: 


“We've had too many grievance men recently who have 
just taken a job to feather their own nests. They don’t 
know what this union business is all about. They’re just - 
in it to get a better job for themselves.” 


Furthermore, the top union officials are saddled with the ol 


responsibility of deciding who is right in the various seniority 


grievances that have been processed by the department. As 


: : might be expected in each case, the men who are adjudged 
rainst the 


wrong place much of the blame for the adverse decision on the 
shoulders of these same union officers. Korcz voiced these 
sentiments, which are a typical reaction: 


“The union president and chairman of the grievance 
committee agreed with me right from the start, until the) 
talked to some of the other guys in the department—then 
they switched. I’ve had their word on it but it doesn’t 
thoug! do any good, they’re afraid of losing all those votes.” 


For the machine polishers, the union is rapidly becoming 


nartment 
partmel 


“they” rather than “‘we rebels.” 


Changing Relations with the Plant Community 


Inge! The machine polishers never spoke of extreme cordiality 
existing between them and other units of the Lakeshore 
:; mill. They firmly believed that they were the envy of a bi 
there 1S @ good many departments because of their earnings and_ the “b 
ill” they had to exhibit to operate the complex pol- tt 
ishing machines. There were other desirable attributes to 
the job—ability to pace one’s own work, relatively clean and 
light labor, and individual independence from supervision. 
It was generally believed that given the opportunity and in- 
ant herent ability possessed by most of the polishers, any man in 
the plant would have transferred to one of their jobs. It was 
also said boastfully: 


ht “During the first day of our strike for a six-day week, 
the whole Western Avenue plant walked out with us. And 


ie -aibinie if the strike hadn’t been settled the next day, I’m sure 
rake the rest of the Lakeshore plant would have walked out 


too.” 
Today this confidence is lacking. Perhaps it is because : 
many of the polishers came into closer contact with the 
rest of the plant when they were demoted to labor pool jobs ) 
in a plant during the 1947-48 recession. The machine polishers have 
learned that undue reliance on the willingness of the rest 
of the plant to support their interests may be foolhardy. 


d incatio} 


| 
| 
LZ 
| 
1 | 
In turn, few others feel they have sufficient 
the department to attempt campaigning for unio 
Men like Salora toy with the idea of enterin 
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When I came back from the war, the department didn’t 
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certainly Changed. 
und in the plant has changed, seems to explain a lot Ofsthine 
to the polishers. It explains why their grievance aga 
company’s arbitrary change of the incentive 
The 4 n. to win cases, has to give in on som poe 
there are cases that they think are more import 
t ree Lit al rating 
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One man admitted however: 
a man who represents the machine poli 
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This remark is representative of the new interpretation of 
plant attitudes: 


“T think the stampers were glad to see us take a cut on 
this new management formula. They figured we deserved 
it. We were earning more than we should have anyhow 
they thought. They don’t like us. They figured we had got- 
ten too much through Joe Borse when he was president.” 


And again the same sentiment is expressed in a conversation 
between a polisher and the former president: 


“Joe, you know yourself that if we’d struck back in ’48, 
or slowed down, and the company had fired one of us, 
the rest of the men in the plant would have laughed; they 
hated our guts then.” 


The evidence as to whether or not there has been a definite 
transformation in the sentiment of the rest of the plant 
toward the machine polishers is not clear. These new insights 
into plant opinion could be just the result of a more realistic 
appraisal based on new experience, for now one hears through- 
out the plant: 


“The machine polishers didn’t do any organizing of the 
union, it was Joe Borse. In fact, he had to talk them all 
into joining.” 


“That department isn’t much good, a few older men, 
maybe five, six or seven of them always have enough to do. 
They have enough work for themselves, they make sure of 


that, but the others in the department are just out of luck.” 


“We're damn fools to have struck the plant so they could 
get a sixth day of work. What did we get out of it?” 


We did observe that their recognition of animosity on the 
part of many other groups in the shop was coincidental with 
their recognition that the “exchange value” of a job as a 


} 


polisher, relative to other jobs in the shop, had declined 


drastically. 


At the same time, the polishers became defensive about 
the effort they had to put forth during the working day. It 
will be recalled that initially the polishers adopted a policy of 
“beating the system,” as a means of obtaining a wage increase 
and later as a means of countering management changes in 
the incentive formula. At the outset, this was a source of 
internal strength for the group——pride in having unraveled 
the inner workings of the incentive plan under which they 
were working. In later years, however, the amount of “writ 
ing” increased relative to the amount of “production time.” 
It was commonly rumored around the shop that the polishers 
had a “snap job” and “stood around all-day doing nothing” 
but recording maintenance time on other machines. At every 
opportunity the polishers would volunteer statements such as: 


“Actually we work a lot harder than most people in 
the mill think. We put in a good seven and one-half hours 
of real work every day, don’t let anyone fool you that 
the work is not as hard as the others do. It takes a lot 
of nervous energy to watch one of these machines, you 
just can’t go and leave it. You’ve got to make some changes 
every minute.” 


As proof of their desire to work, in comparison with the 
they said that many other departments could have 


others, 


had incentive plans also if they wanted to work hard enough. 
Some spoke of this: 


“The trouble with those stampers is that a lot of them 
don’t know how to write! They can’t ever get an incentive 
plan because you’ve got to be able to record things your- 1 
self if you’re on incentive.” 


By the end of the study it became evident that many of 
the contacts that formerly existed between polishers and other 
men in the plant had been broken. Although the polishing unit 
is in the center of the factory, with no physical separations 
from the other units, social intercourse is now almost non- 
existent. 


One may infer that as improved technology reduced the 
importance of the machine polishers, the respect and support 
they obtained from other groups in the plant was diminished. 
This would correlate positively the status of the manufac- 
turing operation and status in the plant social system. 


The Changing Perception of Management 


Just as the machine polishers suspect that other groups 
believe that they got ‘more than their share” from the union, 
and particularly from Joe Borse, they now believe that man- 
agement is anxious to revenge its previous defeats at the 
hands of the polishers. Six and eight years ago, most of the 
men in this department were vigorous—even recklessly self- 
confident—in their pronouncements: 

“We’re the rebels in this plant. We’re the radicals that 
organized this union.” 


‘Today the men fear that management is seeking retribution. 
The possibility that the company plans to remove its machine 
polishing operation from the Lakeshore plant to another city 
is discussed openly: 


“How do we know where they’ll be doing the polishing 
soon? If they continue to be sore at us because of what 
happened in the past they could move it out easily and cut 
us out entirely. How can we know how to act on this 
incentive business ?”’ 


A great deal of evidence is presented to bolster the argu 
ment that ‘management has had it in for us for years.” 


“After all, we’re the ones that organized the union, and 
a polisher was its first president. They’ll never forget 
that. They didn’t want any union and they still don’t.” 


“The company didn’t like the machine polishers because 
they resisted this incentive plan from the very start, back 
in ’36.” 

“Although that strike for a sixth day only lasted a day 
or two, the company has not forgotten. This time you can 
see, they didn’t give in until they had so much work they 
couldn’t help themselves.” 

“We're the only department in the whole plant tha 
the foreman can’t authorize overtime for. Every time we 
get overtime it has to be approved by the plant manager. 
That shows how they feel.” 


“One of the superintendents told me he’d rather have 


inyone but a machine polisher working for him.” 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


Machine polishing naturally attracted the caliber of man 


that would contribute to effective union leadership. However, 


where the department as a whole was not united in both 


its opinions of itself and its opinions of the union, support 


for candidates for elective office was necessarily lacking. It 


is thus not surprising to find that even those men in the depart 
ment who were most strongly motivated in the direction of 
the union for one reason or another declined to accept nom- 


ination for union office. 


We have often just assumed that there is probably a 
positive correlation between the general level of dissatisfac- 
tion among a group and its tendency to participate in union 


year Out such 


affairs. The evidence in this study does not 
generalization. During their period of greatest discontent 
and frustration, the machine polishers participation dropped 
new low. At the same time the level of confidence they 


hibited in their relationships with other working groups 


in the shop and 


with management diminished. They became 
increasingly prone to feelings of ‘“‘minority status” in the 
social system of the plant, and the social system of the plant 


that included the union. ! 


In a sense, social relations within the department mirrored 


these developments in ‘‘foreign affairs.”” With 
of five or six men who were at the top of the seniority ladder, 
men in the department felt they had lost control over thei: 
own affairs. Opposition to Straub’s leadership was fragmented 
by internal cleavages and fears. 

These sharp divisions were the result of the impact o1 


ging technology. Different sub-groups de 


veloped opposing vested interests as they attempted to a 
in the plant. These in turn were injuriou 

to group unity, and although by the end of the decade 

well-defined leadership pattern had emerged, the group wa 


act effectively to new Ituations thar 


1ed less obviously centralized. 


cht profitably be asked: 


~ 


The question 


cumstances do feelings of dissatisfaction motivate a group to 


° bd 1 
undertake remedial action and when are 


It should be obvious that in 1951 the machine polishing 


department was controlled by an “oligarchy of age,” reall 
t 


age-grading system. One cannot deduce that seniorit 
rules inevitably lead to this result. We have ample evidenc 
from similar department studies that, given certain othe 


conditions, quite different results may occur. 


For example, in another department in this same plant 
management introduced a new machine which duplicated the 
work of another machine already in operation. For a period 
of years, management experimented with the new machines, 


15. I am indebted to Dr. George Strauss who is also a Research 
Associate at the New York School of Industrial and Labor Rela 
tions for his series of case studies. Strauss has shown that depart 
ments which are highly regarded in the plant community becaus« 
of earnings, skill requirements, location of work, seniority or fo: 
other reasons, tend to participate in union activities to a substan- 
tially greater degree than low status departments. The history 
of the machine polishing department is additional confirmation of 
this hypothesis. It is evident, too, that “status” so defined is 

function of plant technology and the two are likely to vary togethe: 
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and the two groups of operators, the new and old machine 
tenders, worked side by side in the same department. When 
the process was perfected, management introduced an incen- 
tive system which permitted the less senior men in the de- 
partment, who were operating the new machines, to earn con- 
siderably more than the “senior” employees. A long struggle 
ensued within the union over the question of which group 
had “seniority” rights to the new “profitable” machines. 
Eventually, the younger men defeated their more senior 
brothers and won control of the department. 


It is evident that in this case, however, adjustment of 
groups to technological change were made in an expanding 
rather than a contracting department. Traditionally we are 
inclined to think of the effect of technological change in terms 
of economic crises: jobs eliminated, deskilling and unemploy- 
ment. Essentially, in these studies, these have been of minimal 
importance. However, the internal changes in the social sys- 
tem of the group and the plant have been profound. 


Pressures originated by management actions in changing 
technology have fallen upon the shoulders of the union, par- 
ticularly through internal seniority disputes. Protecting one’s 
own job as well as obtaining a better one is often a function 
of how well one is able to manipulate the seniority system. 
As one astute union member in the machine polishing depart- 
ment observed: 


“You know if this were a grievance case against the 
company, (the union president) and (the international 
representative) would come down here before you could 
snap your fingers if we weren’t able to get it settled. But 
the way it is, being a grievance against the union, we 
can’t get any help.” 


Although seniority systems are presumably a joint product 
of union and management negotiations, management appears 
to retain only a pocket veto, and the union must decide be- 
tween groups and individuals. Those who are successful win 
their case at the expense of other union members who are 
in equally good standing with their organization. 


In these attempts to define the operations of the seniority 
system and in a multiplicity of other contacts it has with 
the rank and file and with management, the union is no longer 
acting solely as a protest organization. 


Straub, the steward in this case, filled many functions for 
the group, for the union, and for management. In his day- 
to-day activities, he facilitated a number of changes and a 
number of adjustments, all of which point up the active role 
of the union organization in the total social system of the 
plant. In performing these diverse functions the union of- 
ficial cannot always serve as “lawyer for the defense” for 
each vocal, vested-interest group. In many instances, his 
decisions place one group at a disadvantage with another. 
The membership at large finds it difficult to accept completely 
this new role of their union leaders, and it is during periods 
of technological change that these inter-group differences 
are most likely to occur. 


The men in the machine polishing department are still 
smarting under guilt feelings surrounding their initial attacks 
on management prerogatives, and now they must adjust them- 
selves to still another new situation—that of a union which 
is not always “for them.” In this change of function, the 
union risks the loyalty and allegiance of its members, who 
see it as identified with other “more powerful” groups or 
departments. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


9,000 Orokaiy 


terpreters 
), with the Ad 


< 
in out of the devastated area 


These so-called “mountain Orokaiva” have been described 
iderable ethnographic detail by Williams.? Pioneer 
administrators considered them to be the most ferocious of 
New Guinea peoples. No tradition exists showing familiarity 


ism in the area, apart from one or two dubious 

incident. The nearest volcanic outbreak oc- 
arly a decade ago in the Tufi district, a considerable 
distance to the southeast. Mt. Lamington (5,634 ft.) with 
its irregular humps of old ash cones and its dense vegetation 
always been regarded as being extinct. The Oro- 


\ 
kaiva worked and gardens high up on the rich 
soil of it ks, achieving perhaps the densest 
ttlement | of the shifting ‘“‘dry” cultivators 
the Ne They lacked any background 
condit shock as did the whites who 


developed a Mission station, a Government coffee plantation 


other “native” cooperative enterprises in the Sangara area, 


war, a mountain rest center which became 


uring which official and 
Mission personnel hesitated to frighten the people by sug- 
ting evacuation. The eruption had the classic Mont Pele 


pattern: an exploding gas cloud engulfed an area of about 


eight miles in every direction and then sucked back. Hot 
h covered a very much larger area, and the rivers whose 
ources are around the peak—the Kumusi, Amboga, and 
+1] known for bitter fighting during the war—became 
choked with ash flows. The Higatura and Sangara centers 


on the north side caught the full blast and were virtually 

flattened, as it was this side of the mountain which blew 

out. Almost 100 percent casualties occurred in the area en- 
t 


as cloud. Since the bodies were often in good 


2. Williams, F. E., Orokaiva Magic 1928); Orokaiva Society 
1930). The Orokaiva and their culture are also referred to exten 
sively in Annual Reports of the Territory from 1890 on, particu- 
larly by Chinnery and Beaver in the 1914-15 and 1918-19 reports. 


3. Williams speaks of the Lamington slopes as “thickly populated 
and with innumerable garden-clearings . . . one of the most fertile 
and beautiful in all Papua” (Orokaiva Magic, p. 110). 
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Che Papuan Orokaiva Vs Mt. Lamington: 
Cultural Shock and Its Aftermath 
AA KZ « 
Felix M. Keesing 
What happens when people are su jected to unexpected 
. 1 . . 
catastrop] shock, dislocating their whole round of lif 
and maki sudden break in cultural continuity? Thi 
Mt. Lamington erupted on January 21, 1951. Some 4,00 
Orokai nd all of the approximately 50 whites at tl , 
Government and Mission stations in the main blast zone we1 
killed. The survivors were forced to flee from ash-choked : 
nomes ar raens. 
At tl request of tl Administrat of Papua and New ‘ 
Guinea, the writer and his wife visited this area some weel 
relict and sehabilitation operations set in motion bx 
uthorities and to give a1 ly; 
-Buna-Oro Bay area—and since there are 4 
in r the emercve: camps and other Government the district headquarters at Higaturu. D 
é 3S opel ; plane, and tl ep, ¢ Che first eruption came on a Sunday morning after three : 
tastro] nd of t problems involve 
not purport to be | 1on profound know 
tot mer can be properly assessed. Rather it is designe 
primar to raise questions: some of theoretical significanc : 
the responses of such to cultural 
traul first magnitude, and others from th appli 
ntl aspect, relating to choices possible in offici 
, mission policies in the wake of sucl destruct: Sl 
I actual field survey, covering approximately five days, w: 
made in the company of Colonel Elliott Smith, District Commissioner ‘* ce 
n chars relief operations, and included discussions with vir eee fu 
tu: all of the Government technical personnel, with represent: Ww 
a of the one Mission body operating in the area (the Anglica 
M , and through in ; e of the Orokaiva = 
a s. Discussions were h ministrator, Colonel th 
- K. Murray, and other administrative personnel at the capital, rit 
Port Moresby, all of whom had been in Si 
from the beginni1 and relevant official records were made avai Ur 
able by ther or 
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condition, it was assumed that death occurred by either 
the outward blast or the inward backwash. The medical 
authorities made no post-mortems, however, being fully occu- 
pied with the problems of the survivors who poured out 
from their living sites further down the slopes, shocked, 
in a few cases very badly burned, and without immediate 
means of support. 


A main government trail from Kokoda to the coast, which 
was widened into a military road during the war, winds over 
the shoulder of Lamington on its northwest side. Almost 
all of the evacuees headed for this road, some going west 
to the Wairopi crossing of the Kumasi river, others going 
north toward the coast. Within two days Government relief 
teams were flown to the area and were operating emergency 
camps in these two zones. Food, medicines and other supplies 
were sent in by way of adjacent airfields. The seriously 
injured were flown out to hospital centers. The first tem- 
porary encampments were condemned by the health authori- 
ties as they were in sw ampy or otherwise unsuitable settin 


also the fear remained that they were too close to the source 
of possible further eruptions. Refugees on the west side 
were therefore moved back to a major camp at Ilimo. Those 
on the north (coastal) side were taken to two camps: the 
“Sangara” region people to Eroro, and the “Isivita’”’ region 
people to Oro Bay. Emergency district headquarters were 
set up near the Popendetta airstrip on the north side, with 
idjacent camp to stage the people back to resettlement 
areas. A government vulcanologist established a crude seismo- 
logical station in a somewhat protected spot within the 
fo 


} 


“closed” blast zone to bring the volcano under scienti 


surveillance. 

In the areas that were most damaged and considered to 
be dangerous for an indefinite period because of their prox- 
imity to the active summit, practically all the occupants were 
killed. Government rolls of the survivors showed only some 
400 as being from these settlements. Some were chance sur- 
vivors in the more marginal zones, others were laborers, 
police, school children, or people who were visiting at the 
time. In the settlements lower down the mountainside and 
in the adjacent foothill and valley areas, casualties were 
sporadic and whole groups escaped unscathed. After the first 
panic of scattering, therefore, local groupings were able 
in the main to reassemble in the regional camps with such 
official aid as was necessary. Stray child survivors, including 
some infants, were readily taken under the care of other 
families, some of whom had lost children. In general, each 
group could be dealt with through its delegated leaders. 
Each was given its rations in bulk to use on its own respon- 
sibility and, where possible, accommodated as a unit even 
under crowded emergency conditions. 


A second major eruption came on March 5. New ash 
cone accumulated and blanketed the area, but there were no 
further casualties. Later that month, at the time of the 
writer’s visit, the smoking peak had another great ash cone 


building up. There were minor ash eruptions in and around 
the crater and massive ash flows were occurring down the 
river courses; vegetation was burnt and water rendered 
unfit for use many miles into the zone of the surviving 
green forest and savanna. Uncertainty as to further possible 


eruptions has subsequently continued, and reports as of De- 
cember, 1951, show a persistence of these conditions and a 
recurrence of bad earth tremors. In other words the Oro 
kaiva, Government and Mission are having to learn to live 


with the volcano for an indefinite period. 


An observer passing through or flying over destroyed areas 
was struck by the fact that plants with large fleshy etn | 
such as taro (the staple food of the Orokaiva) and bananas 
tended to green over quickly. Root crops indeed sometimes | 
showed accelerated growth, presumably through combined 
ash-rain fertilization, though considerable rotting set in later 
Squads of men were organized to go into the more accessible | 
areas within the blast perimeter to gather such surviving 1 
crops, though they were not —s to stay overnight. 
These foodstuffs supplemented the official rations which con- 
sisted of rice, canned meat, some wheatmeal, peas, salt, sugar, : 
and tea in generous quantity. 

Within two months the whole situation was becoming 
reasonably Raise ei The Government vulcanologist had 
defined a danger zone from eight to 12 miles around the 
active crater; no individual could go inside this area except 
with an official pass, and then only by day and for good 
reason. Those groups whose living sites were outside this 
closed area, or who could get land from relatives or others 
were being allowed to resettle under conditions closely pre- 
scribed by supervising ‘Gov ernment officers (this will be en- 
larged upon later in this paper). On this basis, some 2,500 
persons had already left the refugee camps, though they 
were still being rationed to some degree. The ‘“Sangara”’ 
people had been transported back inland from the -Eroro 
camp to the Popendetta camp and adjacent zones within 
a few miles of their homes. The “Isivita” people at Oro 
Bay, numbering some 600, were being transported in batches 
of some 35 persons every other day by launch from the 
Oro Bay camp to Killerton, by truck to the Popendetta camp, 
then by small Dragon Moth plane to the Kokoda airstrip. 

From here they walked the approximately 20 miles to the 
Ilimo camp on the western side of the mountain where they 
had lived formerly. The Oro Bay camp was in thi 
closed down by May. At Ilimo, some 2,000 persons were 
living either in the first temporary huts such as the Orokaiva 
build for emergency or short-term housing, or in large new! 
constructed houses of a more permanent type. (Som t later 
this camp population was reduced to about 1,500, comprised 
essentially of the surviving people from the west side of 
the mountain whose homes were in the closed-off area and 
who had not been able to find resettlement places outside) 
The Ilimo camp had a staff of some 14 white officials, aided 
by Papuan police and other assistants. In addition to the 
various welfare activities, there were schools for children 
and adults, sports, a sear srapenie hall, and a large block of 
garden land broken in with tractors and other modern tool 
Government was using it as an experiment in. “communiti 
development” as well as a relief center. 

By that time, too, a whole series of policy problems had 


arisen which both the field staffs and the Australian authori- 
ties at Canberra and Port Moresby were trying to resolve. | 
Most serious was the question of how far the crucial break 
with the past should be used as an opportunity to encourage 
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hz bet system to ae: or even town living. 


Another tough question was how 


1 
tional scatt ered 


far Government should step 


in to supervise matters of economic and social welfare, includ- 
ing schooling which hitherto policy had left al 
mi Anglican Mission. The majority of the 
mo caiva are now adherents of this Mission, the 
( body operating in the area. Questions relating to land 


and other matters involving local custom had also to be 


in the course of the first experiments in r 


Officials ion workers reported that the explana 
tions of tl ‘cause’ of the disaster given to them by Ore 
kaiva, were, in general, of a supernatural nature God 
was punishing them for “‘sins” such as “not supporting Mis 
sion and Government plans for development,” “not buildin 
new churches as requested by the Bishop,” or “not helping 


1e war.” However much these may 


} 
> hearers, the fact seems to be that there wer 
feelings of insecurity and even of guilt in 


at the pre-eruption way oi life. 


ings undoubt helped to foster the extraordinary degree 
of cooper and orderliness in situations where larg 
numbers of people were necessarily herded together and 
shifted around without benefit of the traditional nicetie 


This rais iterpreting the over 
events he cultural and ind 
vidual cont ting to the dyn 
others, | I tl general tendency 
pe ples to be characteristic sets of thei: 
cult and p differential] daptab] 
or re vi e of new experience I 
in £ that subject to inevitab] 
fact of she the Or were cul 
turally | to the traumatic exper 
here descr proaching maximum ad 

The n in Orokaiva are shifting cultivators, and suy 
pl tl staple food, taro, with sweet potato, yam, 
b 1 and sugar cane. sha from domestic hag chickens, 
dog 1d wild game is wh t Williams ci ne lainty rather 
diet.” “Fresh says this ethno 
continually cleared for new plantings” in the typical patter: 


e discussed particularly by 
g in Papua under the auspices 
nal University Research School of if 
visit to the area in April, 1951; see his “Soc 


he Mount Lamington Eruption,” Oceania, 


1 
WoOrkil 


51). This article was not seen until after the first 


per was completed, and as the approach is consid 
papers are complementary rather than unduly 


p. 242, stresses this “guilt” factor. 

. i € g, “Some Notes on Acculturation Study,” Sixth Pacifi 
Science Congress, Proceedings, IV, pp. 59-63 (Berkeley, 194( 
“Cultural Dynamics and Administration,’ Seventh Pacific Science 
Congress, Proceedings, 14 pp., mimeographed (New Zealand, 1949) 
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of “dry” gardening, with fire and the digging stick as the 
and either long term rotation of previously 
reaking in of new forest land. “The im- 
mediate family .. . is a self sufficient unit” and “the Orokaiva 
words for ‘work’ 
sistent with this mobile economic base, settlements are rarely 


essential tools, 


occupied areas or b 
and ‘garden’ are one and the same.” Con- 


more than hamlet size, with “hardly more than a dozen 
average. Materials for housing are readily 


» that residence can be easily shifted. 


houses” on the 


normally on patrilocal-patrilineal prin- 
ciples of organization, with a known strong tendency for 
form by “hiving off.” Clan affiliations are 


reckoned from quite recent ancestors, so that at times a 


new groups to 


ven clan may all be in one settlement, though more usually 
scattered through several closely related settlements. The 
are e under the 
irs of the local living 


“Immediate 


generally monogamous family units 
authority of the father,” while the 

units are under loose supervision ni the hamlet and clan 
togeth er, 
Personal 


] 1 . 
elders, centered on a ‘‘men’s house” and workin 


usually with one strong senior man as “leader.” 
ists of mobile goods such as tools and utensils, 


‘lothing, and body ornaments. 


of ethnic similarities over a wide region, Williams 
e Orokaiva as being a “more than usually quarrel- 


some and disunited people’—a strong statement to make in 
the New Guinea setting. Their pre-pacification history was 
‘feuds, dispersals . . . a veritable whirlpool 

and -r-migration.” Beaver, too, refers 
estless life 
the main, a matter of pede cy fleeing, and pursuing.” Super- 


migration was, in 


natural weapons in the form af someey were especially feared. 
Even for Papuans, the Orok 


unt to whit 


aiva proved to be unusually 
Women were often seen ac- 


ing food and weapons, and 


ing 
illiams goes on to say that 


athy-groups” (the local 


kin and settlement 1 0 ge an + ser extent the dispersed 
clan units) were tightly on ch external na were 
recarious. ‘““There were peacemakings or truces, but the 
(settlement) lived 
occurred sometimes 


truce was always a fragile one, and no 
‘Hiving off” 
the result of a “quarrel and the fear of retaliatory magic,” 
ften 1 simply the lax method of horticulture 
sitates the clearing of many areas in succession 

temporary settlement on a distant site.” 
Another factor could have been food scarcities which tend 
to occur in exceptionally dry southeast winter seasons. During 
this period, north and west Lamington area is in a rainshadow 
zone, and people may have to scatter out live on wild 
roots and fruits. The implication of this is that even the 
ision of the 4,000 persons from the Orokaiva group who 
c<illed involved no extensive shattering of valued ties. 


Williams and others judge that with the modern pacifica- 
tion, the Orokaiva have tended to disperse in even smaller 
This appears to apply particularly 


living units than before. 
to the relatively densely populated Lamington slopes, though 
a few instances of larger aggregations approaching a village 
type also occurred, particularly as a result of Mission influ- 
ence. Over against this greater 


dispersal, the people have 
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mingled more freely as a result of travel on the governmen 
roads and trails (which they trading, 
Mission and official 
for interpersonal relations. One special feature of Orokaiva 
life in modern times is the ainda’ burning-off of grasslands 
This has 


and is one 


‘ have to keep in order), 
gatherings, and oubart new opportunities 


by hunting parties in order to get wild game. 
probably involved the assembly of larger groups 
of the few activities which could induce intersettlement co- 
operation. The writer sensed the parallel of the crude local 
fires set for garden clearing and the 


of grasslands to the major burning and blackening in the 


general burning-off 


wake of the volcano—doubtless 
the Orokaiva eye. 


a mighty job of clearing to 


Within the limits that 


brief characterizations of personality 
observers seem to agree that 


norms can be valid, the Oro- 
kaiva as individuals have traits congruent with the social 
nobility. Even the 
alertness, self 
, Imperturbability 


structure that favor individuality and 


casual visitor gets a sense of independence, 
reliance, “strong talking,” dignity, restraint 
at meeting the unexpected event, and high-tension inter- 
personal behavior in general. This is in particularly striking 
elaborately 


‘ structured society as that 
of Samoa, where the writer h: eh been working shortly before. 


contrast to such an 


In informal groups seen around the camps and waiting 
rfields for transport, women and children, far from being 
in the | 


men. The 


up a busy verbal exchange with the 

dered the Orokaiva ter- 
ritory as perhaps the be t recruiting ground for its Royal 
Papuan Constabul basis of these 


including ability to meet crisis conditions such 


1 
yackground, kept 


Administration has con 


ary on the personality « 
acteristics, 


as patrols may encounter. 


The Orokaiva religious history is also particularly inte1 
esting here. Their traditional i eh, 
in many respects vague and | ' 
‘primarily with the spirits of "ye dead” and their influenc 
Death was appraised with 


particular realism, although it was considered ultimately as 


on the welfare of the Sins 


the result of supernatural causes. Magic had a consistent 


however, has been swept in modern 


li 
Al 


place. Orokaiva country, 

times by a series of new cults indicative of religious adap- 

tability in the face of fresh experience. First to come into 

prominence was the Baigona, or “snake cult” of 1911- 
1914 on by the so-called 


in turn had undergone a series of local reformulations by 


succeeded from “Taro cult”? which 


the time Williams reported on it in 1924.7 Central features 
of the 
tion with the 
‘shaking-fit” 
what new types of public ritual and symbols, 
elements from Christianity. Later Belshaw and 
“Christian Co-operative Evangelist 
by the Anglican Mission 


the cooperative growing 


Taro cult were association of successful taro cultiva- 


ancestral spirits, approached by way of a 
technique of revelation, together with some- 
including frag- 
mentary 
others reported that 
societies, which were developed 
among some Orokaiva converts for 
of rice and other crops, tended to assume a somewhat parallel 
and absorbing mystical agriculture context. 
of ‘‘an order from the King (of England) that co-operatives 


7. Orokaiva Magic, Part I; see also Chinnery, E. W. P. 


Rumors spread 


and Had- 


don, A. C., “Five New Religious Cults in British New Guinea,’ 


Hibbert Journal, 15, 3 pp. 448-463 (1917). Materials are also found 


in the official reports of the time 


should be formed ... (and that) as a result of their activities 
the white people would leave Papua and the villagers would 
be in charge of their own affairs.” This type of cooperative 
movement was stimulated after the war, and included put- 
ting crosses in the gardens, offering prayers before garden- 
building special houses which cooperators 
could meet and eat, and collecting money for vague pur- 


poses. Even in the face of Mission reluctance and some Oro- 


ing activity, 


kaiva opposition, Government finally stepped in to try to give 
it better direction; a Cooperative officer was trying to bring 
the situation under control when the volcano exploded.® 


As final pieces in this background mosaic, the effects of 
World War II may be noted. When the Japanese moved in 
they formed labor gangs with the small number of captured 
whites, including Mission workers, later removing them when 
Allied attack was imminent. As battles 
area, Orokaiva were drawn in as helpers, willingly or other- 
both sides of the lines. After the Japanese surrender, 

large military establishments in- 
3una-Oro Bay zone. Great numbers 


ranged through the 


wise, on 
American forces built up 
cluding airfields in the 
of Orokaiva were gathered together in work camps which 


were not unlike the present refugee camps as regards living 


conditions, food, and social structuring. In the wake of 
the war, War Damage Compensation representing consid- 
erable money wealth by Orokaiva standards 


came into the 


area. Some of the younger men who were “veterans” were 


given technical training at Higatura and elsewhere. 


[hese Orokaiva were generally resistant to a war-stim 


lated movement to consolidate into larger settlements dala 
it has had considerable vogue along the coast and in the 
the new villages have been built 


vith houses drawn up like a military en- 


Kokoda region. 


Typically, 


in an open area, 


} 


campment on three sides of a square or rectangle. The inner 


t 
quare is used for soccer football, which is tremendousl\ 
f 


Subsequent to 


popular, and for other community purposes. n 


th j 
he jeer 
ul 


he eruption, the Orokaiva who resettled alon 


by Govern- 
ment officers to build this type of village, and the houses 


the men left the 


roads outside the danger zone were encouraged 
were laid out under the official eye. First, 


relief camps to erect buildings, and were followed later 


by the women and children. These new settlements contain 


anywhere from 100 to 400 persons, with the kin and hamlet 
alignments usually kept through contiguous housing. Sucl 
another, and from the air 


units are within sight of one 


resemble a chain of fairly continuous settlements. Some 
family and hamlet groups, however, have inconspicuously 
avoided settling in these new villages although this has been 
difficult because Government has tried to keep a very tight 
supervision in case its judgment as to the danger perimeter 
has been wrong. A government post was established in eacl 
of the two main resettlement zones to facilitate this super- 
vision. 


Belshaw has observed this resettlement in a somewha 
more advanced stage than was seen by the writer. He com 


ments that in general the prime concern of the people w: 


Belshaw, op. cit., pp. 249-252, gives a fuller account of this 
cooperative movement and its significance. Publications of tl 
Anglican Mission also contain references, seen by the writer 
years ago, but not available at the time of writing this pape 
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wholly 


do, the people were a 


mountain, on official rations, and with nothing to 
prey to all kinds of rumors as to what 
vas going on elsewhere. Furthermore, these mountain people 
the sea, and this 


“tidal wave” 


apparently could not conquer a fear of 

rumor hag: a supernatural 

was to occur along the . The camp director told how 

ered on to the higher ground 
the foreshore. 

»f this camp the authorities sent one of the 


was reinforced by 


» more timid scatt 


rather than sleep in the camp on Prior to 


th liq ( 
leading men back to the big ge camp and the home area so 
that he could return with a factual account of conditions 


A strong 
current of tension ey through this whole situation was: 
’ All these behavioral 


rically congruent with the long 


and allay the other inmates’ 245 as far as possible 


“W hat it does Government intend to do?’ 


alignments of the camps and resettlement 


as to how far larger ag- 


The new group 


areas presented interesting tests 
could be structured 
promise of permanence. This matte 


he major 


gregations effectively enough to show 
is particularly crucial 
challenge 


from the 
Reference has been 


to policy, and constitutes t 


viewpoint of “applied anthropology 


made in the foregoing to a controversy which arose as to 
whether this would be an appropriate occasion to resettle 
them 
of settlement con 
the idea that th 


1e survivors in 


communities, or to allow 
o scatter as before in a dispersed pattern 


sistent with safety. Some officials resented 


atastrophe should be used to “put over” anything other 
than those rehabilitation operations that are in line with 
the habits and sentiments of the people. On the other side 
was an opposing official viewpoint, and a powerful Miss 


‘ntiment, that it would be in the long term interest to take 


the oppor to concentrate the surviving Orokaiva into 
small number of centers, with proper welfare 
nd other services. The first village building program repré 
ented s¢ the viewpoint, some even 
inging the people into a handful « re town 

like communities, much like the Ilimo cam pal with 


agriculture and other modernization. The Oro 


kaiva, so far as their views had ay O1 ld be obtained 


no crystallized opinion. Because of tl 


factors playing upon them, they were for the time being pa 

restions of those official and 


he enthusiasm of reformers 


ticularly susceptible to the sugg 
Mission 


to the cause of concentration. 


workers who brought t 


he write! Wwas 
The followir 


asked to give an opinion on this matte: 
g points seemed clear, even from a quick view: 


|. The loosely organized Orok: 


a society has no signi- 
ficant socio-political institutions and loyalti 
beyond the immediate kinship and hamlet alignments. A cam} 
concent remained a congeries of traditional 
groups, each dealing with Government authority through 
Officials said that a few particularly strong 


ration, therefore, 


ts senior le -ade Fé 
tion were tending to take leader 
were brought togethe1 


men of super-local reputa 


ship in speaking when the “headmen’ ; 


for informal camp “councils.” But essentially, for purposes 
of issuing ration and other activities, each small group had 
» be dealt with as a unit, and otherwise kept its integrity 


al 
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liberately endeavored to keep everyone busy, and the men 
spent much of the time in work gangs (e.g. Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday were usually devoted to house-building ; 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday to gardens; Friday to 
roads and hygiene). But leadership and organization were 
creatures of Government, and to some extent of Mission. 
There were no significant signs of a self-motivated super- 
structure taking form other than the strengthening of scat- 
tered clan ties. Consequently, should larger communities be 
established with the purpose of preventing the people from 
scattering out again, they would have to be bureaucratically 
or theocratically controlled with all the dubious consequences 
such a situation can entail. 


2. Reasonable law and order was being maintained in the 


new settlements, under the eye of a considerable force of 
the Papuan Constabulary sent in for the emergency. Oppo- 
nents of a concentration policy claimed, however, that the 
older patterns of intergroup hostility and violence are not 
far enough below the surface to justify the risks involved 
in larger long-term aggregation. As indicated, problems of 
land tenure are a major potential source of conflict. 
Another is “woman trouble,” judging from experience in 
the camps where husbands and wives find themselves in infor- 
mal association with members of the opposite sex, in contrast 
to the normal tightly structured small units. 


3. Not least among the uncertain factors is that of sorcery. 


According to those who manage the settlements, fear of 
coming under the influence of strangers who practice sorcery) 


shows itself as a vague but persistent factor. Most overtly) 
it has emerged in connection with the disposal of waste 
products in the large camps. In typical Papuan fashion the 


~ 
2 
a 


other leavings of his body because of the possibility of th 


ise against him in harmful magic. A crucial question, there 


fore, has been whether group toilets could provide enoug! 
anonymity to forestall opportunities for the practice of sorc¢ 


The problem was dealt with where possible by putting 
men’s and women’s latrines over running water. This social- 
supernatural sanitation problem could be serious where long 


term settlement of large groups is being planned. 


4. On the economic side, no sound basis seems in sight 
for establishing large permanent communities in the com- 
prehensive manner proposed. As indicated, the familiar pat- 
tern of shifting gardens will normally involve seasonal move- 
ment outward from the immediate environs of the new 
settlements where most present cultivations are now being 
made. As yet, no widespread disposition exists to adopt more 
intensive sedentary cultivation, although undoubtedly some 
will be prepared to try to continue cooperative experiments 
with rice and other crops and, hence, will be amenable to 
Government and Mission encouragement and aid here. As 
in socio-political affairs, the responsible organization and 
leadership would in general have to be provided from out 
side, with the dependence relationship that this implies. 
Government might have to continue helping any large com 
munity for an indefinite period, as with the mechanized 
agricultural production it is introducing at the Ilimo camp. 
In large settlements the technique of handling domestic pigs 
ind chickens, vital sources of protein, is always a difficult 


problem—and one which the Orokaiva will not be equipped 
to solve when stocks of these animals are eventually restored. 
It seems fair to prophesy that as the people become habitu- 
ated to living in the shadow of the volcano, many of them 
will quietly “hive off” from the present concentrations and 
go their familiar economic way. Alternatively, official oppo- 
sition to this trend could produce growing tensions, includ- 
ing anti-Government hostility. 


5. Other factors can be noted congruent with the above 
points. Some individuals are said to fear that in larger com- 
munities they will face more extensive demands for village 
maintenance and other Government and Mission needs than 
under the old patterns of settlement. Belshaw points to a 
complication of the labor situation in the resettlement areas 
due to a request by the Mission that its adherents devote 
some time to building new Mission stations in the area. 
As indices of the increasing normality of life, there is some 
revival of dancing and music, as well as keen sports interest. 


On the basis of such factors, the writer ventured to 
present to the Administrator and a group of his top officials 
a view opposed to a compulsive concentration policy. He 
suggested, instead, that three or four main 


centers of attrac- 
tion” be developed outside the danger zone and on the main 
road, corresponding to the principal ethnic concentrations 
(Sangara, Isivita, Wasida). Here would be located sub- 
district offices, Government boarding schools, medical aid 
posts, community center houses, experimental garden plots, 
and other facilities. Housing space could be made available 


try out more concentrated and sedentary living. The Mission 
could also use such centers for their stations if it wis 
The writer also recommended cutting a series of crossroads 
more or less at right angles to the main road, and locatin 
each “center of attraction” at a main crossroad point. These 
econdary roads would serve to draw settlement away from 
the overcrowded chain of villages that have developed along 


1 


the one main road. This plan would enable those people 


who do not wis! 


1 to be concentrated to scatter out in a wide 
pattern of dispersal for garden development; it would offe1 
quick routes of escape on foot or in vehicles in case of the 
threat of further eruptions, ready access for government 
welfare services, and for transporting commercial crops to 
market. The writer has subsequently been informed that 
these proposals in general correspond with the policy which 
was officially adopted—crossroads have been cut and govern- 
ment centers and facilities have been built up at three 
key points. 

The second problem referred to earlier, namely the deli 
cate one of Government versus Mission responsibilities, will 


be discussed only briefly. The Mission teachers claim that 
the great majority of the mountain Orokaiva are adherents; 


those remaining outside the church do so by conscious 


choice. In the wake of the eruption the Anglican authorities 
sent in a very active, young Bishop who was familiar with 
the people, to take charge in place of the resident white 
staff killed at Sangara. Mission medical workers took ove 
some of the important health responsibilities, including 

Mission hospital at Oro Bay. “Native” Papuan Missio: 


teachers started elementary vernacular schooling in the cam; 


to those desiring to settle around such a center voluntarily and 
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This was in accordance with the official policy of the Ter- 
i at mission bodies shall normally handle at least 
the first four years of “‘village” level s chooli ling. In such a 


ie center as Ilimo, however, the question arose as to 


najo1 
whether Government should step in to provide more ade- 
quate schooling facilities as part of its “community develop- 
ment” program. This was complicated | ‘hi the fact that Site 
dren of non-adherents had to come under the Mission teachers 


if they were to get schooling. The writer was told hat in 
the morning these ag went through the camp with 
switches to get children to school. Another potential con- 
flict was foreshadowed at the time of the writer’s visit by 
the Mi ssion’s decision to send in agricultural workers in 
program of rehabilitation by Govern- 


as his opinion that the Government 
its responsibilities in essential matters 


that it should insist on coordination rather 
It is understood that this view has been made 
ty, even in the face of the great sensitivity of Govern- 


far acl 
flect bac 


form of criticism by religious groups in the metr 
politan country. Government schools have yi opened and 
the pe »ple are free to choose between them and the Mission 
institutior ices have hae well 
ganized. It time to unravel the ques- 
tion of tl le ilture, particula s it is 
be up with the religiously-oriented cooperative move 


} 
ment. There could be further new cults centered upon garden 


movements in the 


. 
word. A recent report orf the Director of 


ime importance to 


the Territory to the point of self-sufficiency and dietary ade- 
quacy and one on which almost no progress has been made. 
Theoretically the problem does not look difficult, in view 
of the characteristic adaptability of the Orokaiva, the loose 
group organization which involves no elaborately structured 
hierarchy of vested interests in the status quo, and the free- 
dom of families to experiment as they wish as more or less 
independent production units. But here, as in the case of 
shifting gardeners in many comparable situations, the prob- 
lem is one of motivation, of incentives. Among the Orokaiva, 
for all the enthusiasm they have engendered, past religious 
and cooperative movements have not struck seriously at 
the rotational basis of cropping, or introduced fertilization 
and other soil-maintenance techniques. The territorial De 
partment of Agriculture is desperately short of manpower 
and it is not likely that it can afford to station a permanent 
cadre of technical personnel to guide and supervise this 
still quite remote district. It is also very doubtful that the 
Anglican mission could do so. Nevertheless, at the center 
referred to above, the present dynamic situation justifies giv- 
ing encouragement and aid on a voluntary basis to any 
families and individuals who may wish to try out sedentary 
cultivation, market saleable products, and on a cooperative 
basis of organization where desired. Such a non-compulsive 
widening of the range of cultural alternatives seems in line 
with a current strong stirring of ambition among some of 
the younger, schooled Papuans to adapt to the modern world 
and have a greater voice in the affairs of the Territory. 


To the extent that this paper presents a correct interpret 
tion, its implication is that this catastrophic shock has pro- 
duced something approximating a minimum degree of cul- 
tural trauma, considering the demographic dimensions and 
the destruction and death involved. Predispositions in Oro- 
kaiva culture and personality favored relatively easy “‘adap- 
tive” behavior in the face of crisis. The remarkably effective 
relief measures taken by the Australian authorities helped 
materially to cushion the situation. Any attempt by Govern- 
ment and Mission to use the emergency to manipulate such 
a people and culture arbitrarily in drastically new economic 
and socio-political directions would seem foredoomed to 
failure, and would generate unwanted tensions. Yet oppor 
tunities are clearly present for economic and other stimula- 
tion and education of a voluntary and permissive type. Con 
sidered as a case study in cultural dynamics it is illustrative 
both of internal readjustment in a culture where a sharp 
shock and break in continuity occurs, and of the implications 
of attempted control and direction in culture process by a 
dominant outside authority. 
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ing and, as with various other post-war I 
New Guinea area, these could be either pro- or anti-Gov 6 
ernment or Mission or both.! g 
The possibility of transforming Orokaiva agriculture from t 
the shifting to a sedentary basis deserves a special final 
Ac riculture stresses 
this problem as of prs the development of ps 
10. Though extensive materials exist in unpublished official ri = 
ports on post-war New Guinea cults (e.g., the Paliau movement in as 
Manus, the Yali cult in Madang, the Tomu Kabu cult in the a 
Purari delta) very little has been published. Available references 
are Belshaw, C.S., “The Significance of Modern Cults in Melanesiar 
Development,” The Australian Outlook, 4, 2, pp. 116-125 (1950); én 
de Bruyn, J.V., “The Mansren Cult of Biak,” South Pacific (Journal 
of the Australian School of Pacific Administration, Sydney), 5, 1, nee 
pp. 1-10 (1950); Guiart, J., “Cargo Cults and Political Evolutior : 
in Melanesia,” South Pacific, 5, 7, pp. 128-129 (1951) ; United Nations -" 
Mission, Report of Visiting Mission, 1950 section on Paliau move “Al 
ment, reproduced in South Pacific, 4, pp. 207-208 (1950). A brief F 
analysis of modern cults is given in Keesing, “Research Opportuni- r 
ties in New Guinea,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 8, 2 ft 
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An Attempt to Unionize a 


Semi-Literate Navaho Group 


Gordon F. 


The transformation of a society based on an agricultural 
or pastoral economy to one relying on wage work is a type 
of social change which will occur more and more frequently 
in the near future. An example of this kind of cultural inno- 
vation was observed and studied by the writer during the 
summer of 1951 while doing research in a Navaho farming 
“community” which, in this article, will be called Big 
Rock.! The economic change introduced to this “community” 
was the construction of a natural gas pipeline across the 
Navaho reservation, with the initial work near Big Rock 
In this paper, however, the focus of inquiry is not merely 
on the tract that Navaho farmers worked for wages on a 
>, but on the unsuccessful attempt of a trade union 


kers. 


gas pipeline 
to organize these wor 


This is significant because it was the first attempt ever 
made to unionize a sizeable group of Navahos. Thus, this 
case study is an interesting example—in a sense an “experi- 


ment’”—of what can be expected when the non-technological 


aspects of Western industrial development are introduced into 
a strikingly different cultural milieu. 


Ry 
IN 


The situation described here took place near Big Rocl 


on the Navaho reservation, and on adjacent land owned | 
*The field work for this paper was done during four months 
in the area, while the writer held a research training fellowship 
of the Social Science Research Council. The writer wishes to thank 
Alexander Leighton, Nelson Foote, Tom Sasaki, and Robert Textor 
for their critical reading of an earlier version of this paper. Mr. 
Textor’s comments were particularly helpful since he was working 
in the Big Rock area during ‘strike week.” The material was 
gathered through observation, participant- -observation, and inter- 
views with Navaho, traders, union, management and government 
personnel. Additional information was obtained from newspapers, 
union publications and correspondence, and the minutes of the 
Navaho Tribal Council. In conducting the research the writer 
utilized the facilities of the Cornell Field Station in the Southwest, 
which is supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 
1. Fictitious names have been given to persons and places. The 
term “community” is in quotation marks since it is not intended to 
mean a community, such as a village, in our own society. Kluck- 
hohn, C. and Leighton, D., The Navaho, 1946, pp. 68-69. A de- 
tailed study of some of the social and psycholog zical aspects of the 
“community,” relating to technological change, may be found in 


Sasaki, T. T., “Technological Change in a Navaho Indian Farming 
Community,’ 


unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University. 


Streib 


vhite people. A useful departure point for such a case study 

is the consideration of the groups involved: the Navahos, 

government personnel, the company, the union, and traders. 
[HE Groups INVOLVED 

The 


The Nav: “community,” located on the south side of 


I 
the San Ma River at Big Rock has a popul: ition of about 
1.200 
ly 3,000 acres of land has been developed = 
the past 10 years. Almost all the Nav: 
families at Big Rock cultivate plots as subsistance favuia, 
nd about half supplement their income by k, 


sheep. A large percentage of the males leave the 


ha irrigation farming project comprising ap 


proximate 


the government over 


raising livestoc 
area intermittently to undertake wage work on tarms, it 
and on the railroads. The level acculturation of the Big 
Rock Navahos is higher than that of the reservation in gen 
eral because of their close proximity to white society. How 
ever, it is important to remember that only about 25 percent 


of the adult males have any command of the English language. 


Government Personnel at Big Rock 
ict F of the Navaho 


reservation and a boarding school accommodating 120 pupils 


The land management office for Distr 
are located at Big Rock. Six white government employees live 
on the project: the district supervisor, an irrigation engineer 
farm extension agent, principal of the school and two teachers. 
During the late thirties and early forties, Bi 
considered by the 


sig Rock wa 
government to be a center of anti-govern 
ment feeling. In the last few years, however, these hostile 
attitudes have declined markedly. 

Although the white government workers held opinions 
quite critical of “reget they were essentially neutral in this 
labor dispute. This undoubtedly stemmed from the neutral 
policy maintained by the Navaho Agency headquarters, and 


also from their limited contact with the Navahos. 


The Compan 

The Amadillo Natural Gas Co., 
involved in the production and transportation of natural 
in the Southwest, employs almost 1,000 person 


one of the largest firms 


excluding 
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uct worl It wv estimated that the p line, by accepting jewelry, saddles, and the like as pawn and ex 


crossed the Navaho Reservation for over 200 miles, tends credit during periods when cash is low. The trading 
lli i post is a social and gossip center and at times a channel fo1 
tempt takes o1 eat significan vhen we realize that this the dissemination of information and news. Navahos often 


lat nd é ‘ ‘ of the few open-shop « seek the opinions of a trader on such matters as government 
the fie] As one of tl upervisors of the policies in regard to themselves and other events of general 


al interest. Thus, the trader is a transmitter 
the highest wages in the business.” However, Amadillo actu- and interpreter of many facets of American culture to the 


Dp i t le for pipel work. Becau vaho 
(hree traders serve the Navahos in the Big Rock area 
wii ry King, Larsen, and Fowler. King is by far the most influ 


The Uni ential of the three and has the largest business. In addition 
lite side of the river, he leases 


a store on the reservation to Fowler under a percentage 
] ] tsanal hiildir nd common labore? 
agreement. King’s position the leading trader in the area 


enhanced by his political influence and prestige in the 


‘ ‘ wi 8 pre white community. He is president of the consolidated school 
itt board at Big Rock and also chairman of the board of county 
1oners. \ trader Tor about 25 years, he succeeded 
| nd post-war his father who ran the business before him. 
i | til vv «t cll i } VV 
Tl UU | arsen t otl Cl trade1 Ol the white side ot the 
\ ) I Ind D been in | isines tor almost half a century. His volume 
nd j lal s prove tl of business and influence with the Navahos is much less than 
I head I equipped v hat of Kin : 
fh lhe local had been 1 sucet 
s ' ‘ Fowler, who runs the reservation post (owned by King) 
Tl { | { I Am l L: . 1 . 1 
a A young man in his middle twenties. At the time of the 
es labor dispute, he had been a trader at Big Rock for about 
ucs ni . re 
year and a half. Fowler is greatly influenced by King, not | 
Duri he Naval rzanizing drive herein described, the only in matters of business but also in his general social and l 
rested in the hands of Walter Hardin economic attitudes. One often hears King’s opinions being I 
of the University of New Mexico. Harding had quoted, directly or indirectly, by Fowler. 1 
i ot] rganizing campai 
t t } he field commander.” Tor Pr 
er. CHE PRE-STRIKE PERIOD 
H ] + reun + } izat 
ae § ae : clearly and forcefully t lat nd smal Karly in August the final details of the agreement between f 
the three parties—the Amadillo Natural Gas Company, the t 
© eet af ive Gde. Hardin Navaho tribe, as represented by the Advisory Committee of | 
ul SULLA i . i 
The contract had two major stipulations in regard to labo1 
I relations: (1) Navahos were to be given preference for botl | 
many conve! skilled and unskilled work on the reservation; and (2) Nava I 
rd hos were to. receive the sam ges as non-Navahos doing 
f A telling tt th me kind of work. These provisions must be viewed in C 
then saintike the light of several other important parts of the contract. 
=a pes aciliietamcnather.« Ihe tribe granted a right-of-way to the company to build 
the pipeline across the reservation. This right-of-way was 


20-year lease, the title to which was to be retained by the ; 
is lease, Amadillo paid the tribe $320 a mile, I 
large amount in view of the fact that the com 


; of World War II, \ ne pany paid the state of Arizona only $35 a mile for state Ue 
cen to U lands and, in return, obtained outright title. 
import li between the u and non-English spea n 
One provision of special interest to the Big Rock Navah« 
was that Amadillo agreed to build a bridge across the San 
ul u . . . 7 . 
\laria River at Big Rock. The agreement was signed afte: 
Phe Trade: five weeks of negotiation and, as far as could be learned, ‘ 
each of the above provisions were obtained only after con 
siderable discussion by the parties involved. 
ec OI el oods to, and Duy 
roducts : livestock from the Navahos and handles the After signing the agreement, the Navaho Placement and eS 


Perhay me mportant, ! Tulfilis the role of Danke Ikemployment Service contacted the company and began to if 


Anotl important per in the employ ot the unio! tr 
\ its intery (har Redhorse. He w a highly : = 


Ti 


n 
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This activ 


itv was halted, however, when the union called a strike 


recruit skilled and unskilled workers for the job. 


In the first week of August, soon after the signing of t 
agreement, began efforts in the Red 
Mesa “community” on the San Maria River, 20 miles west 
of Big Rock. Red Mesa is a much larger settlement than 
Big Rock, having over 500 farms in its irrigation project. 
The government operates a small hospital, a large boarding 
school through the high school level, and a number of offices 
It was selected as the place to begin union activities primarily 
because the government maintains an office of the Placement 
Service there. It was thought that many Navahos from the 
Red Mesa area would be hired to work on the pipe line, 
and Harding first attempted to contact Navahos and thei 
leaders in the vicinity. 


On Monday, August 21, 
in the Red Mesa area, Harding made his first contact with 
een called 
purposes in order to settle several local disputes, 


about two weeks 


fter spending 
Big Rock residents. A “Sica” ’ meeting had | 
for “court” 
and Harding was given an opportunity to present the pri te 
point of view on the Amadillo project.2 The audience was 
typically Navaho: small at the outset 
in size until a fairly representative cross-s 


munity” was present—about 30-35 men and older boys, 15-20 


gradually increasing 
ection of the “com 


women, and a dozen or more children. 


Harding spoke for well over a half-hour. ‘Che fact that 
he came without an interpreter is an index of the union’s 
inadequate preparations. A Navaho at the meeting was 


finally persuaded to act his interpreter. Harding’s speech 
English was quite effective—it was simple and clear and, 
in the brief time at his disposal, he did a fairly competent 
job of explaining unions and the position of his union in 
this particular controversy. He used his interpreter intelli 
gently by speaking for brief periods, sometimes only a sen 
tence at a time, and then permitting the interpreter to tran 
late. His basic argument for unionization was oat the 
company had violated their agreement with the Navahos and 
were not hiring them for jobs for which they were qualified. 
He explained why people go on strike and what they achieve 
He illustrated this point by citing a recent victory which hi 
union had won from a recalcitrant pipeline company near 
Santa Fe. He stressed union policies of equal pay for equal 
work, and opposition to racial or religious discrimination. 


‘the persuasiveness of Harding’s talk ca 
the fact that 26 Big Rock Navahos signed authorization cards 
for the union; others would have done so if he had not run 


n be judged by 


out of cards. The card signified that the signer was willing 

have the union represent him in negotiations with th 
company. It did not represent union membership and did 
not necessitate the payment of any money. At the conclusion 
of the organizer’s talk, several Navahos asked question 
about unions, most of which were difficult to answer with a 
simple “yes” or “no.” This was indicative of the difficulties 
in communication which the unionization program faced. 


The next day, August 22, Harding returned to Big Rocl 


For a description of a court meeting ee Kluckhohn I 
Leighton, op. c7t., pp. 70-71. 


few 


noon talking to one of the chapter officers.’ 


and made brief contacts. He spent most of the after 


On August 24, the first night of a squaw dance was 
held at the Big Rock project. Charles Redhorse, the union’ 
interpreter, was sent to the dance to give a talk on the union. 
He did not addr 
Rock residents, i 


Tribal Council. 


On the following nig 


site was moved to a second location, where a much large: 


; the crowd, but conversed with various Big 


ncluding Greyeyes, a local delegate to the 


, according to custom, the dance 


crowd assembled. Harding was paren anxious to present 
the union’s case, but rather than talk himself and have Red 
horse interpret, he permitted the latter to speak in Navaho. 
Instead of adhering to the yject matter of union member 
ship and strikes, Redhorse diverged into a criticism of th 
work of the Navaho Tribal Council and its Advisory Com 
mittee, the executive committee of the larger body. This was 


t 
extremely unwise, for Greyeyes, a member of bo 


I th groups, 
had preceded Redhorse as speaker. According to Navaho cu 
tom, it is considered very bad taste for a young man—a “boy”’ 


as Many men 


opinions, and critical ¢ it that, at a large public gatherin 
Redhorse’s aggressiveness in public was a surprising act to 
all Navahos to whom the writer spoke. Although superficially 
general sentiment seemed to favor Redhorse—and con 
quently, the union—the crucial group, some of the olde: 
people allied with Greyeyes, seemed very displeased with 


the incident. Not only did the content and tone of the spee 


arouse antagonism among this small but pivotal yroup, but 
é 
also the rude behavior of some members of the audien 


During Redhorse’s talk, and immediately after its comple 


tion, Greyeyes attempted to regain the floor in order to repl 
Howeve r, the audience sh yuted at him in both Nav ho and 
English to be quiet and sit down. It was humiliating treat 
ment for one who had represented the area for over a decade 
Permitting Redhorse to speak was probably one of the out 
standing errors in the union’s tactics during this period 
organization, for it is likely that his speech aroused new 
ispicions about the 
Chroughout the next day, Saturday, August 26, the uni 


yntinued to contact Navahos in the Red Mesa area. On that 
evening, the third night of the squaw dance was held 
another site near Red Mesa. Before the activities began, 
Harding admitted to the writer that he was frankly quit 
worried about the sible adverse effects of Redhorse’s 
speech. He was anx! ious to find out what Navahos thought 
about it, but felt unable to do so. In 


he would be allowed to state t 


addition, he was con 


} 


cerned as to whether he union’s 


case in regard to tl 


Around midnight, after the fire was lighted and_ the 
dancing had started, the proceedings were halted by t 


host” of the evening, and Harding, accompanied by Red- 
h > rode nv t he fire tc spe H: ing ga >: al} 
lorse, strode over to the fire to speak. ardin gave a tal 
about unions, and announced that a strike would be called on 
3. “Chapters” were established by the government for variou 
local areas in 1925, in the hope that they would become local units 
of “self-government.” Most of the chapters have collapsed, and 
those that remain, such as the one at Big Rock, continue in nomin 

form only. /bid., pp. 69-70 and 101. 
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respassing. However, Trader King was somewhat concerned 
about his property, for he hired a night watchman during the 


When the work crews arrived at the Amadillo yard the 


first day of the strike they found six Navahos, including 


n, and four white pickets marching near the en- 


picket signs. Soon after the picketing started, 
posted a sign which forbade trespassing on its 


Chroughout the day the union organizers would 
k back and forth holding aloft their picket 
first day, however, all the Navahos 


walking and merely sat on the ground holding 


During the strike we 

the most important step in defeating the attempt to unionize 

R 


Navahos. At 
government placement of 


k, Amadillo took what was probably 


MAY 
increased the rate of hiring Big 

hice, in 
ith government regulations on neutrality, stopped 


eferring Navahos to the Amadillo job. Applicants for work 


were told that construction was going on, but because of 
the labor controve ividuals would have to contact the 


any and obtain work by themselves. Consequently, hit 
ing was handled by the traders, King and Fowler. These men 


ie “natural” hiring agents for the Amadillo organiza 


n, since they knew the skills and habits of the large majority 
of Navah In addition, they knew much about the social 
organizati of the Big Rock people, and could theoretically 
spread the work around among various extended families. The 


opportunity to recruit and select Na 


val since they could choose their customers, particularly 
the who owed them money. This situation was clearly 
recognized by the Navahos, and they referred to it with irony. 


he beginnin; e week, n had a sympa 
thetic audience because not many Navahos had been hired. 
continued to hire additional Big 


ant reduction 


of potential 


1 1 
about two or three ] 


union workers quit 
vork at Bi of union sympathy 
Che union promised the Navahos that if they went on 
trike they would be fed. Consequently, meals were served 
netimes sandwiches and pop, and sometimes a Navaho-style 
neal of mutton stew, bread and coffee, prepared by the wive 


of the union sympathizers. Perhaps the most interesting a: 
pect of the meal was that both union sympathizers and anti 
union persons got in the chow line. In the first few days 


of the strike, many Navahos in the vicinity gathered for 
free Junch. This became something of a joke to the Navaho: 
ie week, Harding became quite annoyed 
union was feeding people who would 
e if offered one. He made 


1 
i rule, which was unenforceable, that only those Navahos who 


readily take a job on the pipelir 


worked with and for the union were to be fed. 


On Tuesday, the second day of the strike, the ‘seated 

picketing’ continued. Harding was joined by Evan, ai 

organizer from the Big ‘Town teamsters’ local. There were 


bout four pickets on duty in the early forenoon, but by 


lunch time, this number had grown to 20. During the morn 


Harding tried to persuade 


top hiring Navaho 


King to 


h: 


| 
i 
strike. 
} 
trance carryin 
the company 
property. 
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referring men to Amadillo was not inconsistent with his 


position and that he would welcome a test case. 


During the second day of the strike it was possible to 
discern more clearly the alignment of individuals and groups 
with the company. Trader King 
An officer of the state police had 
and company officials 
“T wish they (the 


conferred several times 
with company officials. 
a conference with King The officer’: 


attitude was summed up in the phrase, 


union sympathizers) would start something; we would 
have 15 men down here in a hurry.” A deputy sheriff was 


frequent visitor of King’s during these days. It was quite 


clear that the sympathies of the forces of law and order 


Amadillo. 


were with 


Around six o’clock that evening, Harding came into the 
} 


trading post and for the second time attempted to convince 


King that he should stop acting as hiring agent. 


The third day of the strike saw no increase in picketing 
activity by the union group. Eight or 10 Navahos sat by the 
About 20 Big Rock 
trading post, apparently waiting to be taken to Riverside, a 
nearby town, for a pre-hiring pl Around 
obtained 


Red- 


dozen 


picket location. men lounged around the 
iysical examination. 
arrived. The driver 
12 names. At this, 
followed by a half 
truck. As the 


10:30 am., a company truck 

list from King, and called off 
horse, the union’s interpreter, 
sympathizers, sauntered toward the 
and the 
Redhorse spoke a few words in Navaho 
The rest of the 


There were no “‘cat-calls 


union 


names were being called men climbed into the 


truck, to the new 


recruits. group remained silent. 
shouts at the “‘scabs.’’ 


lack of 


pro-union 
jeers or 
aggressiveness of 


This was another instance of the 


the Navaho union sympathizers. 


going to 


le him 


After lunch, Harding announced that 
“try to put pressure on King” in order 
from acting Amadillo. 
meeting, Harding seemed to feel that he had won a point 
from King, who said that as far as he was conc 

all right to talk to the 
King refused to 
He claimed that he merely wrote 


1e@ Was 
to dissua 
as employment agent for fitter the 
erned, it 
rh rere selected rl 
men who were selected tO WOrk. 
olicy in regard to 


However, change his 


recruitment. down the 
names of Navahos who came to him seeking work, and then 
to the Actually, King had 
driving Rock project 


Amadillo. 


turned this list over company. 


been very active, around the Big 


with Fowler recruiting and selecting workers for 


On Wednesday afternoon the union group started a new 
type of strike activity which, if done more frequently, might 
have strengthened their position. A “caravan” of three 


trucks was formed to go to the area where the Navahos were 


working on the pipeline. Between 50 and 60 Navahos accom- 
panied the two union organizers and their interpreter. Not 
all the Navahos were sympathizers, some simply went along 
for the ride. One of the purposes of the caravan was to show 
the non-working Navahos that the company was violating its 
agreement with the tribe by hiring white men for jobs Navahos 
were qualified to fill. It was also hoped that the non-working 
men would encourage or perhaps coerce those on the job to 


go on strike, and that the arrival of a large contingent of 


sympathizers might impress management with the union’s 
strength. Although never stated explicitly 


hoped that the caravan ld 


, it was probably 


woul some sort of an 


incident. 

As the 
horse spoke a few 
Again, 


would have heard if white 


stopped various work sites, Red- 


words in Nava 


| } 


there Was an avdsence of tne 


caravan 
ho to the men on the job. 
“cat-calls” or 
Americans had 
With the exception of Redhorse and one or two others, most 
members of the group stood by silently w 


jeers one 


been participating. 


itching (perhaps 
officials viewed 
with considerable apprehension. They rushed 
ead of the 
cation the 
with his foot, 


even envying) the men 
the caravan 
from one work site to ar er trying to arrive 
union group. Harding later said that at one I 
yn drew a line 


superintendent of construct! 


id ip to cross it, since the 


had a -foot right-of-way. Harding did not cross 

but _ pt ignored the request; some of them 

e company’s supply. 


ICKCTS, 


helped themselves 


on-the-job Navahos ignored the visiting and it seemed 
that the car: 


Viewed in re 


made little, if any impression upon them. 


in had its greatest effect upon 
the company officials, who appeared to be considerably 
noyed by the activity. 

ation, Harding remarked that 


the company had tried to keep the Nay 


In a later conver 
ahos oft its 


way, for it would undoubtedly have antagonized the 


ordered off any part of their own rest rvation. It 1 


precipitated an incident which the union could 


to its advantage. 


The fourth day of the strike began rather inauspiciously 
for the union. Harding thought he had convinced a group 
ot Navahos that it wa 


Ama dillo, and _ the company truck arrived 


not to their advantage to work for 


first appeared t itate. But, finally, they climbed 
This yin in he union’s organizing drive perh: 
ized the tide of battle running against them. 

Around noon, Mrs. Miller, the director of welfare 


placement work for the Navaho Agency, arrived on the scene. 


had a long conference with Trader King. Just as 


First, 


it was over, Harding began a union meeting at which 50 or 


60 Navahos were present. The usual union arguments were 


presented—the company had broken its agreement by not 


} 
hiring Navahos for jobs for w 1 they were qualified; the 


union’s promise to raise the wage level to union scale; th 


] 


necessity to remain igri etc. Considerable emphasis Was 


placed on the fact that the union kept its promise to feed the 


men who cooperated with it 


At the conclusion of Harding’s talk, he introduced Mrs. 
Miller 


tion of the 


who spoke for about 35 minutes explaining the posi- 


ent in the dispute. She _ out that 
the Tribe, the Navaho Agency 
and that the Nav: 


as they wished. She emphasized the 


and Amadi 


like all other c 


llo had signed a 


contract, ‘itizens, could 


join or not join a union, 
lawful | prac 


union’s right to engage in peaceful and 


tices: it could send representatives to the nadie to try 


to win Navahos over to the union side, it could also enyage 


in peaceful picketing, and yn sympathizers could 
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for the company and claimed that his behavior was illegal. 
King avowed his neutrality in the dispute. He insisted that 
company) 
line, 
| pin 
The 
right ot 
) to be 
nicht have 
have used 
, they at 
oard. 
| nbol- 
» and 
e 
d 
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1 boo if they wished.* If the peace were violated ‘ it their “hogans,’”> on the job, and anywhere else they saw 
rv ould tal » enforce the ] them I 


About 30 minu fter Mrs. Miller had d, Hard ihen occurred perhaps the most blatant example of “cul 


or 1 vernment. tural blindness” on Harding’s part during the entire union 
and, to zation attempt. He said, ““When the men get into the trucks, 
Ittle ¢ of place after Mrs. Miller's fair and accurat shout at them, ‘Don’t go to work!’ ” He raised his voice when P 


the phrase. Redhorse interpreted it, however, in his 


usual tone of voice. Harding repeated the phrase and told 

company had broken the contract and t tl vernment Redhorse to say it more loudly in Navaho. Redhorse again 
was derelict in its duty by not taking steps t he breach. translated it in a conversational tone. At this, Harding be 
i] explained the government I tion al can visibly anne d and told Redhorse to shout “Don’t go yn 
1 Harding’s contention that tl rnment had not 4 work/,” but Redhorse replied that it wasn’t necessary. | 
lately investigated discriminatory hiring by t O! When Harding realized that Redhorse would not comply, he 


ohe reported that t rnment nad 1 rout hifted his approach by asking how one said the phrase in 


Insti lor com} - £1 Navaho. Redhorse replied evasively, saying there were many 
request ¢ ; company t words which could be used. Harding pressed him and Red 


Hardit BESTE, horse finally gave him a phrase. Harding stumbled through 
then urged his audience to shout it. The 


: : ; Had Harding been better informed or more sensitive t 


1 
N he would have realized that Navahos neve 

] } or behave 1n a noisy manner, except when intoxicated. 


Redhorse’s reluctance should have been a hint that he wa CC 
Redhorse tried to explain th 


etiring, shy behavior of his people, but Harding appeared 


On Saturday, the sixth day of the strike, the union’s 


trike organization appeared to have disintegrated completely, 


for only one person, Lopez, a union official from Big Town, 
was at the picket station. Lopez said that Harding was 
: 20) Meanwhil resting from the rigors of the week by taking a vacation te 
. a the L Day weekend. Lopez had placed a picket sign of 
| oF inst the hood of his car and sat inside reading a maga- iz 
; ; i Che writer talked with him for an hour about the lo 
strike situation and union activities and, around noon, Lopez au 
Kye ee drove off to have lunch. No Navahos appeared that day, pl 
even fc free lunch. Lopez returned for a few minutes br 


around 1:00 p.m. but apparently decided that his presence fa 
as a picket was not necessary to the union cause and departed. 
wher arrived and shout at On Tuesday, after Labor Day weekend, Harding, Red- A 
Navahos returned to the picket station. 
-d on duty most of the day but made no organi- 


However, instead of horse and two othe 


time tl reac] it, the truck was already loaded and zational gains. Despite the union’s unfavorable position, 
The new recruits departed without a murm«e Harding was in good spirits at the end of the day. He joking]; 
uni sympathize told the writer that he was hol 


ling a meeting in Red Mesa ox 
} 


After the u -provided lunch, Harding called a meet in the evening and expected three people to attend. His 


> was quite acct 


stressed t tal points about the union’s provram. and just returned from work in Colorado was hired as a picket 
. For the first time, Harding publicl and stayed one day at Big Rock. The use of a hired picket 
Kin Ithough claiming to | friend who had been completely out of the entire unionization 


{ Naval really w not ecau | was workin attempt is, perhaps, an indication of the union’s failure to 
for the com against the union. He then discussed t organize the Navahos at Big Rock. 

dherents coul rengtl P 


He s ted that thev talk to companv worker THE AFTERMATH OF THE STRIKE un 


The disintegration of interest in the strike marked the 


1al unionization activities at Big Rock. The union 
ivi I al 
times. E : Nawa pts to other areas. 
acer of ccident lesi le 
N Mi ’s spec r i f lom « yan, meaning dwelling, has been taken over into 


age. Kluckhohn and Leighton, ¢f. cif., p. 44 


— 
7 
7 
I 
practices. r 
t] 
enrorc Mrs. Mil Navahos stared at him in silence. 
Aft 
ing nion sympathizers. Speaking befo1 t 30 Naval estin?2t rate. At the meeting, a man who had 
the union to organi the English lan gu 
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The main efforts of Harding and the local were then di- 
rected toward convincing the Navaho Tribal Council that 
the contract had been violated by Amadillo. It was thought 
that if the council could be convinced of this, they would 
order construction operations suspended until the contract 
provisions were met. Harding spent a considerable time lobby- 
ing at the Tribal Council meetings held a September 11 

He contacted several key members of the council but 
as unable to interest any of them in his point of view. At 
1e last session of the council, Harding was permitted to make 
a speech in whicl he claimed there was a breach of contract 
Che major piece of evidence he submitted was the statement 
signed by 45 Navahos at the Big Rock meeting. In his reply, 
the director of the Navaho Agency made no attempt to refute 
Harding’s charges, but gave a broad and detail 
cted the Navahos. He 
related the most important parts of the agreement betweer 
the three parties, and suggested that Harding bring the 
Advisory Com 


mittee of the council. The meeting was adjourned without 


ed of 


the entire pipeline operation as it affe 


facts as he saw them to the attention of the 


one delegate speaking in behalf of the union’s point of view 


coopers union In an attempt 


t 


to unionize ‘killed white workers. A group of 


welders quit work after he the union’s arguments. How 


idil 
-aring 
ever, their action was ill-timed, for they re before 
majority of the Amadillo welders had bec 


Amadillo was temporarily 


organized. Though 
inconvenienced, they 


non-union welders from ‘Texas and work continued as usual. 


A similar strategy had been planned in regard to the 
teamsters’ Amadillo had sub-contracted the hauling 
of the pipe to a trucking concern whose drivers were union 
ized. Harding had hoped that the unionizing efforts of his 
line by the Navahos 


and that the unionized drivers would refuse to cross the 


] 


local would result in a genuine picket 


This would tie up the construction work and 


s plan collapsed with the union’ 


line. 


ring Amat lillo to terms hi 
failure to organize the 


ANALYSIS OF FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO FAILURE 
OF THE UNION PROGRAM 


One of the purposes of such papers as this is to assemble 
ipplied anthropology case materials which can be used i 
comparative analysis. It appears important, therefore, to 
differentiate aspects of the situation which were introduced 
by the “innovator” or “experimenter” from those which 
were present before the innovation took place. In order to 
clarify the above distinction, we shall use the terms “inno 
vator factors” and “recipient factors” in analyzing the rea- 


sons for the failure of the unionization attempt. 


The “innovator factors” are those introduced by the ex- 
perimenter. It is quite possible, for example, that if another 
union with a different program, methods and leadership—or 
merely a variation of one of these aspects—had attempted 
unionize the Big Rock Navahos, the outcome might have been 
different. 

The “recipient factors,” on the other hand, are those as- 
pects of the socio-cultural situation present before the inno- 


Ig 


vator arrives. In formulating a program, any person or group 
attempting innovation would have to consider them either 
explicitly or implicitly. The better the innovator understands 
and is able to utilize or modify the “recipient factors,” the 


more likely 


the program’s success. In this analysis, the ‘‘re 
include both elements of the aboriginal 


culture plus non-native factors, such as the role of traders o1 
d 


cipient factors” 


the government agency, of automobiles an gadget 


the acceptance of Americ: ge standards and the like. 
inclusion of such non-aboriginal elements is ju ified by re e 
obivious fact that it is impossible to completely disentangle 
them from a situation in which acculturation is tal ing pla 


Recipient Factors 
A logical starting point for a discussion of the 
factors is the Navahos and those parts of their 


recipient 
culture which 
predisposed the union’s program to failure. 

Che Big Rock Navahos, like their fellow-tribesmen, a1 


largely an illiterate people. Approximately 25 percent have 


ome command of English, but in many instances thi 

idimentary. Onl mall minority can read. Thus the ‘ 
union’s program was restricted since it could not use printed 
materials in its campaign. g 


Another factor which made union organization difficult 
was the economic status of the Big Rock Navahos. Their 


reluctance to refuse or quit work can be better understood 


if we realize two important facts: (1) the company was 
paying higher wages than the majority of Big Rock people 
had ever received; and (2) they were anxious for wage work 
because a drought had reduced their income from ey thie 


and livestock. In fact, the economic level of the Navahos in 


oonaeal is perhaps owest of any group in the United 


e 
States. In 1940, a year for which we have comparative data, 


it was estimated that the Navaho per capita income wa 

compared to $579 for the country as a whole.® Pipeline work 

had two advanti res: it was close to home and wag were 

high. At the beginning of the strike, common was 

at $1.00 n aes and soon rose to $1.15. A man working 60 5; 
hours for Amadillo (with time and a half for overtime) ; 
could earn approximately $80 a week. Thus the high wag: 


were an economic reality which the union found hard to 


Their promise of more money and )joDs in the 


overcome, | 
future was hardly as persuasive as the checks the first worke 

received. Even if the union had been able to organize the 


ip which went to work for Amadillo, it is fairl 


yroup of Naval 


first grou 


certain that another 10s would have taken its 


place. In short, there appeared to be an a 


vorers who desired work. 


supply of 


Although 


supervisors seemed to be very fair in de 


the work was hard manual labor, the white 
aling with the Navahos. 
[t is possible, of course, that management was “‘on its goox 
behavior” during the strike, but two months later 


no evidence that the supervisors had changed their policy 


Another deterrent to union recruitment was the realiz: 

tion that, according to company plans, 
6. Ibid., p. 25. The authors add: “These estimates are, of cours 
not strictly comparable with those of Navaho income, but the ; 
is startling even when the services which Navahos receive fron 
government are taken into account.” 
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would not last for more than three or four months. This fact, Expecting help is a propensity which was initiated and nour- 
linked with the necessity of paying a $25 initiation fee (pay- ished by the policies and program the government has fol- 
b] stallments) was a tood anti-uni lowed through the years, as well as by missionary organiza- 

vhich white oppone voiced to the tions and other groups. Kluckhohn and Leighton, among 

writer on several occasions. Tl red this arg others, have pointed out that the dangers of “pernicious benev- 

nent with the claim that ur would enable  olence”’ present.!! Too much has been done for the 

rorkers t I nion jol dillo job v too little with the Navaho. Feelings of self-help 

over. However, to pay dues currently dubious futur ance have become almost vestigial. There is little 

lvantage was probably not persuasive to the Navahos. awareness—and quite understandably—of the necessity fo1 


of Navaho culture contributing t responsibility and participation on the part of the people them 


unionization is the individualism of tl selves towards achieving some future goal. It can thus be 


peo] They are not accustomed to collaborating in grou easily seen why a labor organization—a fundamental means 


other than th ‘losely linked by kinship. Kluckhohn and for workers to achieve some control of their own destiny 


Leighton | rht this out clear] rh concerted effort and sacrifice—might meet with ; 
It is « understandable that Navahos would have littl 10 indifference. One far-sighted government employee, : 
feeling of “working class solidarity,” for they are essentially speaking to the writer about the union’s efforts, said that 
pastoral l 1 folk. This way of life fosters a famil- unionization could make the Navahos realize that they can ' 
sti lividual 1 does not help to build up any feel nd must act together, without reliance on outsiders, if they 


of class. In fact, the Navahos as a group are unaware of mat- are to move towards self-government and economic inde- 


ters of prestige and social class. The lack of group solidarit pendence. 
also carries over to the tribal level. The multi-faceted role of the Indian trader was another 
f the union’s failure. While Trader 
from the familistic individualism of the more traditional King played the pivotal role, the other two traders took the 


white individualism. The effects of this change are pointed out It has been mentioned previously that during the strike 


clear] Kluckl nd Leight ry] on < King’s trading post served as the recruiting center for Ama 
the white type of indiy ilism without tl nd bal-_ dillo. King himself, on occasion, actively went out to contact 


es that accompany it leads to the failure of collective or Navahos for work. The union perceived early the importance 


cooperat t ( sort. T] t of paid of this recruiting activity. Several attempts were made to P 
labor for reciprocal services is not in and of itself a bad persuade the trader to cease. Since the union lacked any S 
S| 


thing. But there is not commensurate growth of th hite coercive power over King, short of violence (which prob- 


S ( ( lit The pertinence of tl ably would have been self-defeating), there was no way in u 
observation is illustrated by information about Navahos who which to weaken his anti-union influence. Although he 9 
have belonged to a union. The writer interviewed the secre- avowed neutrality to the writer, the union and others, his P 


tary of a carpenters’ local in Coalville who permitted him to actual behavior was far from neutral. It is possible that : 
examine the books of the union with regard to payment of King recognized increased Navaho experience in collective 
es by Navaho members. In some cities, the carpenter activity as a potential threat to him as a business man and 5 


1 ] t hed craft union which exer¢ politician i 
ful influe the build trades. Coalville is Amadillo was well aware that King’s sympathies and d 
munit of this s for pr all building construction interests were against the union, and company officials placed 
carpenters is done with union labor. At the time of great reliance on the trader’s counsel in dealing with both di 

si 


union members were in the union and the Navahos. The long closed-door conferences 


good standing and, in general, they have not been loyal or between King and management officials are probably one 


members of the local. They are delinquent in index of this 


paying dues, rarely attend union meetings, and will worl As a result of long-time experience, Navahos have be- 
1 non-union jobs. come very skeptical of programs presumably introduced for 


There is a paradoxical aspect in Navaho “psychology;” their benefit by white groups, both private and public. This oe 
mingled with their individualism are noticeable elements was another recipient factor causing disinterest in, or distrust de 
( re ( ¢ Many Navahos have their own varia- of, the union’s plans. 
tion of t that the government owes ther living.! ss 


Innovator Factors T 
7. Kluckhohn, C. and Leighton, D., Children of the People, 1947, In attempting to assess why the union’s program failed, fic 
an important consideration is the fact that the organizers to 
ce ee, oe were not sufficiently sensitive to the cultural hiatus which ha 


CK 10 pny t I i i ) l 

Ideological Differences and World Order, ed. F.S.C. Northrup 
p. 367. separated them from the Navahos. The union’s leaders, as su 


194 

Kluckhohn and Leighton, of. cit., p. 23¢ far as could be ascertained, were overtly free from any kind _ 
] p found among Navahos are prob-_ of severe prejudice often found in whites working with Indian “. 
a ose 1 in other American Indian groups. . -. £ . 13, 
: \merican Indian groups. groups, Despite this foundation of tolerance, they lacked ade- 
It it the Indian Service’s paternalistic ‘ 4 Sit 


quate knowledge and understanding of the Navaho scheme of an 


ed in part from the treaty obligations of the 
to the Indians. See Haas, T., The Indian and ————— 
22 ff 11. Kluckhohn and Leighton, of. cit. p. 111. 


j 
One important aspect ie 
1 
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tribesmen and has begun to follow the patterns and norms of same position as King. ; 
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the Law—I, 1949, 
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values and norms. The “‘cheer-leading”’ attempt on the fifth 
day of the strike is perhaps one of the most blatant instances 
of this cultural obtuseness. 

Furthermore, Harding assumed that Navahos admire the 
‘‘go-getter.”’ He failed to realize that Navahos usually do not 
take the initiative in social situations. ‘The behavior of the 
union’s interpreter on a number of occasions clearly illus- 
trates this. Kluckhohn and Leighton have said: “If a Navaho 
finds himself in a secular situation where custom does not 
tell him how to behave, he is usually ill at ease and worried. 


... The American tradition says, ‘When danger threatens, 
do something.’ The Navaho tradition says, ‘Sit tight and 
perhaps in that way you may escape evil.’ ’’!* The technique 
of “sitting tight” was illustrated in this union situation. No 
one rushed in either to join or to assume leadership. 

Another example of the union’s inexperience in dealing 
with the Navaho was the failure to realize that change and 
decision-making among the Navaho is an extremely slow 
process, especially when the proposal is something new and 
different, as was the union’s. 

Another aspect of Navaho culture of which the union wa 
apparently unaware is that the people are soft-spoken and 
reserved. It was, therefore, quite unrealistic for the union to 
expect half-hearted Navaho sympathizers to shout, boo, or 


jeer at the strike-breakers. This kind of “pressure” tactic 
is quite incompatible with Navaho behavior. 
Furthermore, the union neglected to organize at the orass- 


roots level. Among the Navahos, as in our own culture, 


personal contact is probably the most effective means for pre 
senting new ideas.!3 This approach is expensive and time-con- 
suming, but it produces results. With limited time and person- 
nel, perhaps the union used defective strategy in attempting to 
organize a group like the Big Rock Navahos. Even the partici- 
pating organizers did not do sufficient personal contact work 
at Big Rock, but continued working at both Red Mesa and 


1 


Big Rock. It should be pointed out here tnat the union’s Oo! 
ganizing program was thwarted by the company’s hasty action 
in hiring more workers than were actually needed in the early 
days of construction work. 

This leads to a discussion of the fact that Big Rock re 
dents were aware that the most “active” pickets were out 
siders, i.e., Red Mesa residents. In conversation with the 
writer, King and other traders used this as an argument 
against the union and certainly must have employed it when 
Although 


munity sentiment is non-existent among the Navahos, there 


discussing the situation with the Navahos. 


is a certain amount of in-group loyalty to one’s place of resi 
dence, particularly when economic matters are involved. 

Another shortcoming of the union’s program was the fail 
ure to contact the formal and informal leaders in Big 
Two delegates to the Tribal Council and three chapter 
ficers lived in the community, but only one of the latter was 
told about the union’s program in detail. The union should 


lave tried to enlist their support and if possible, have per 
suaded or even hired them as organizer 


12. Ibid., p. 226. 


13. For a study of the role of personal influence in a voting 


situation in American culture, see: Lazarsfeld, P., Berelson, B., 


and Gaudet, H., The People’s Choice, 1944, pp. 150-58 


In addition, the union failed to communicate its message 
adequately to the rank and file of Big Rock Navahos. During 
the strike week and for three weeks after, an attitude survey 


on a number of topics was conducted in the community.! 


Respondents were asked whether they thought Navahos we 
helped or not helped by belonging to a union. Of the 36 male 


residents interviewed, one quarter made statements which 
R: 
Li 


could be classified either as pro-union in regard to the Big 


Rock situation or in regard to unions in general. Only three 
were definitely anti~anion. The cemésinine 24 
persons were definitely anti-union. The remaining 24 men, o1 
two-thirds of the replies, were ‘Don’t Knows,” presumably 
because they had insufficient information upon which to base 


an opinion. 


In summary, the following “recipient factors” were found 


to be important in accounting for the failure of the unioniza 
tion program: (1) the lack of literacy and education among 
the Navahos involved; (2) the low economic status of the 


oh wages offered by the com- 


Navahos, coupled with the 
pany which created an unlimited supply of labor seeking 
work; (3) the anti-union influence of the traders; (4) 

paradoxical “psychology” manifested in attitudes of indi 


vidualism and dependency; the former was fostered by 


familistic type of social organization which inhibited collective 


action on a non-familial ba is} the attitudes of dependency) 
vere related to the nature of Navaho-white relations, particu- 


larly those with the federal government’s agencies: (5) atti 


m and suspicion towards innovations intro 


Che “innovator factors’ which were found to be significant 
1 


uccess of the union’s program can be sum 


marized as follows: (1) failure to organize at the 


inadequate contact with and use of th 


formal and informal leaders who lived in the community; 
| 
! 


(3) the fact that outsiders and marginal individuals con 
stituted the most devoted part of the union’s adherent 


inade ( 


union’s message to 
potential followers; (5) failure to understand the cultural 


juate communication of the 


distance which separated the union organizers from the 
Navahos. 

Although it is difficult to state with any assurance the 
long time effect of this unionization effort upon the Navahos, 


it is this writer’s opinion that they will not remember the 


union in a favorable light. Students of Navaho culture hav: 
pointed out that Navahos are pragmatic people. From this 


standpoint, the unionization attempt was merely a verbal 


iffair—the union gave no concrete benefits, and by its fail- 
ure was perhaps stigmatized as an ineffective group to aid 
y will probably be even more skeptical of 
union activity in the future. It is evident that the union’ 
failure was not only the result of its own shortcomings i 
result of factors operating 


outside of its control. There is the possibility, however, th 


strategy and tactics, but also 


1 


another attempt in a similar situation might be more success 


ful if the org inizers ire more cogniz int of cultural taboo: 


if they conduct a more fri rorous personal-contact campaigi 
and if they utilize the existing social structure. 


14. <A discussion of the methods used 


in the writer’s “The Use of Survey Methods Amon 
The American Anthropologist, Vol. 54 (1952), pp. 30-40 


in the sur 
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Psvehotie 


P. Jewell * 


those endeavors to under 


Introduction ‘This report i summary of 
’ vat tand and the Navaho patient. Cultural and linguistic 
3 ; obstacles prohibited an ideal approach, but enough was ac 
complishe rmit considerable insight into the patient’s 
= behz were features about the patient’s person- 
: lity h would not fit harmoniously with concepts of psy 
chiati symptomatology derived from European culture, 
those concept s de g particularly with the dynamics of the 
S t I MN orient: patient’s diagnosis of catatonic schizophrenia. The unique 
7 1 1 7 7 . . . . . . . 
t tl r¢ each degree of Clarincati characteristics of this individual’s personality leads, in fact, 
( S designatl to the questi to what extent he should be considered 
a¢ ¢ psychok oac psychotic, and whether that consideration should be viewed 
v Kl show ( from Navaho or Anglo perspective. 
During his many interviews with the patient, some of 
them with the aid of a Navaho interpreter, the writer devel- 
yped easing awareness that to call the patient psychotic 
t . was an arbitrary matter. When this Navaho is referred to as 
; , ychotic, then, it is merely because he carried such a diag 
Purp of This Stud sis d his 18 months of hosp is a mental 
I nity re 
Orientation 
Aa Lo yle literary attention Nas Deen given to the gen 
; the Naval | eral psychological characteristics of Navaho Indians.* These 
: ; 1] related psychological findings to ethnological contexts, 
' i nd so of background against which the atypical Navaho 
1 dividual n be examined 
vchot 
: On the behavioral level, the Navahos are in many ways 
I st erta during t nique, not only with respect to white people, but other 
ice: Indian tribes as well. One of their most characteristic traits 
Che t wishes t rrateful ackno dge 


Icott, Clinical Psyc 
was made possil 


ib 
Gericke, Superintendent 


Barnou V., “Acculturati and Per ality At 
nsin Chippew {merican Anthropologist, Mem 
Vol S$? 195 
Devereux, G., Reality and Dream, Internati 
In 195 
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crisis situations. Kluckhohn and Leighton 
passive resistance, the individual masking 


ay a 


his fear by quiet unmovingness, an appearance of stoicism. 


mechanical, apparently) 


Nis : If for nto action, the response is a 


DE hav ior. 


nding 


+. Henry, W., 
Study of 


“The 


Culture-Personality 


Thematic Apperception Technique in the 
Relations,” Genetic Psychology 


Pe ae Vonog) , Vol. 35, 1947, pp. 3-135; Kluckhohn, C., and Leigh- 
J) ton, D., dren of the People, Harvard University Press, 1948 
)-61 Kluckhohn and Leighton, thid., p. 108 
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Another form of withdrawal is often expressed in periods 
of depression, 
health.® 

These being salient aspects of the typical Navaho per- 
sonality, the question now arises as to how those traits would 
be characterized on the psychotic level. Under prolonged 
psychological stress, what would develop from the stoicism 
and moods of morbid preoccupation? 


apparently a morbid preoccupation with 


In an endeavor to answer this question a survey was made 
of those mental hospitals which would most likely be caring 
for Navaho patients. The Bureau of Indian Affairs’ policy 
is not to concentrate Indian patients, but to subsidize their 
care in whatever hospital they may have been committed. 
It is thus possible that a few Navahos may be hospitalized 
some distance from their reservation area a New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona, 
vey. It is felt, however, that a survey of those mental hos- 
spells | in the Southwest only would be adequate to show gen 
eral trends. 
table. 


and have not been located in this sur 


The findings are summarized in the following 


Diagnosis Number Sex and Age 
Psychosis with syphilis of the 


Os 2 lf: 47: Im: 3] 


Psychosis with cerebral 


arteriosclerosis | 
Psychosis due to trauma (organic) I Im: 47 
Epilepsy 8 6m: 20, 24, 29, 33 
39% 25° 20, 32 
Schizophrenia, Simple ‘Type Im: 25 
, Mixed Type | lf: 26 
, Hebephrenic Type | lf: 30 
Catatonic Type 7 4m: 26, 28, 28, 
36; 3f: 20, 30, 38 
Depressed State 


Manic Depressive Psychosis, 
Manic Type | Im: 42 
Legend: f: female; m: male 


Summary of survey of Navaho Indian mental patients 
hospitalized in southwestern United States, excluding mental 
defectives. (Acknowledgement of the hospitals cooperating in 
this survey must be regretfully omitted due to the need to 


protect the identity of the patients. ) 


Elimination of the organic psychoses leaves one manic 
one depressive, and 10 schizophrenics. Of the schizophrenics, 
seven are catatonic. This is an unusually high incidence of 
catatonic prea and seems to indicate that Navahos 
are predisposed toward that particular psychosis. This im- 
mediately suggests that the above described stoicism has been 
carried to pathological extremes, and possibly that the sto- 
icism is actually a transient form of catatonia. It was with this 
problem in mind that the Navaho patient discussed in this 
report was studied. 

The Patient 

The patient was a 26-year-old Navaho male. For pur- 

poses of anonymity he will be referred to as Bill. He came 


Ww 
w 


to the writer’s attention through a survey of Indian patients at 
the hospital. He was the only Navaho of 13 Indian patients 
scattered tl the various wards and cottages, and 


1roughout 
of the 4,000 general patient population. 

The outlook for examination and therapy seemed at first 
1, 


quite discoura; The patient was in a cottage ordinarily 


reserved for the most regressed patients. Unlike most of the 
others in this cottage, however, he was not there because of 
repeated failure of such routine therapies as shock treatment 

occupational therapy, etc. It was unusual for a patient in his 
condition, who had been at the hospital for eight months, 


not to have received at least electric shock treatment. 


A preliminary pat was yee at the cottage, observing 


Bill’s behavior. He was very withdrawn. Most of his day 
was spent in inactive sitting or sleeping. He would rouse 


ling to other personal needs. 


himself only for eating or atten 
He would assist with floor waxing, dish washing, or other 
activities the attendants might require of him, but in a per- 
functory and apathetic manner. His behavior was not pat 
ently catatonic 
Most of the 
speak. A fev 
ally — them and, in almost unintelligible English, 
ask if he « 


g heard Bill 


Bill would occasion- 


the writer’s office 
o. Bill responded in that lan- 
briefly at the writer 


Bill was brought to 
where he was greeted in Navah 
returning his 


guage, gla before 


1 
gaze to the 
This closer ins] 


resulting from the 


aled occipital flattening, 


child, and the pierced 


Du ring this first inte1 


ear lobes of a conser 
view he complained about the dies hair cuts he received 


at the hospital, further evidence that he belonged to the 


old fashioned, “long hair” conservatives of the 


The interview proceeded very slowly, but gradually a sys 


van to evolve. By utilizing mutuall: 
glish by means of panto 


ketches, the system be 


tem of communication | 
understood Navaho 


mime, and with the aid of penciled s 


came increasingly refined during the following interviews. 


Bill was seen three hours a week for three months. The 
writer then took an eight months leave of absence fro: 
ent several month 
Bill’s home area near Shiprock, New Mexico. 

While in the Shiprock area, rtp writer endeay 


cate Bill’s family to advise them of the patient’s circum- 
B 


the hospital, during which time he 
1 

ored to le 


tances. Bill had previously drawn a map indicating the ay 


nroximate location of his family’s (dwellinos).. but 
proximate location OF Nis tamilys nogans awellings), Du 
it proved impossible to find an The hogans were located 
about five miles from the nearest road, and even if a horse 


had = available the chances of locating 


and interpret 
the specific hogans were slight. The situation was complicated 
by the fact the “id not have names 
and the writer did not know their Navaho names. Mission- 
ries and Bureau of Indian Affairs personnel were const 
quently given the problem of finding the family but several 


apsed betrore tney were 


months 
information to do so. 
Although he could not communicate with Bill’s family 


equipped with sufficient 


ic 

’ 
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rock. This w iis first trip from home 


nployment at Phoenix did not last long and in 


December, 1949, on the advice of an Indian friend he went 
to Barstow, California seeking railroad employment. At the 
ction camp there his attempt to find work was unsuccess 


ful, and after three days he started by bus back to Phoenix. 


stopped for dinner at Colton. A 
promised to obtain railroad em- 
ployment for him. The stranger said that he required funds 


his effort and in some way relieved Bill of his savings 


jewelry, bo 


| ‘ss, pawned som«e 
rowed some money, and returned to Colton to try to find 
He also looked for 


Navahos who might have information about employment. 


savings. 


The many hours of waiting around the bus station searching 
yr his man apparently caused suspicion, for he was arrested 


In jail he met some Navahos with whom he went t 

lis release. But in Barstow he was still unable 

to find employment and after six days he was complete 


out of funds. He started walking toward Phoenix, and was 


icked up by a man driving a truck. This man gave Bill 
one d employment which allowed funds for a return 


2 
Barstow and another attempt to find work. 


mp near Barstow, and then returned to San 
Bernardino on the first lap of his return to Phoenix and 
] It occurred to him that if he could get to a ho pl al, 
the officials there would send him to a reservation hospital, 


nt home. This was 


logical think 


re t I ] ource of as tance in all sorts of trouble 
+4 ] ] 
As this idea occurred to Bill, he noticed a woman dressed 
1 1 
m he t ( a nurse. He approached he: 
) ne ored to explain that he w yut his endeavors 
\ e4 terpreted nd he w taken to jail 
A + 
t int 


in anguished appearancc 


.’ He was diagnosed as Schizophrenia, 


Catatonic ‘Type, and delivered to the state mental hospital. 


hospital, Bill was first taken 


to the 
psycAlatric 


ino. The 


was, “. . . confused, dull, and preoccupied. He has a look 


admission note indicated that 


of anguish and appears to be hallucinating. . . . He repeats, 


diagnosed as Dementia Praecox, 


which was later specified as Hebephrenic Type. 


later the 


psychiatrist on Bill’s cottage 
for cerea flexibilitas (waxy flexibility) and, find- 
e present, altered the diagnosis to Catatonic Type. 


Eight mont) er his admittance he was discovered by 

7. 

— 


7 
7 
= 
had known Bill, and in obtaining ecological and further [iS without a famils 
| case history material. member. 
: Shortly after the writer’s return to the hospital a Navah Che re 
large Indian school not far from the ital. Interview 
. with the patient through the interp: yrroborated th 
writer in his clinical evaluation of the . Both of thes 
a 
Case History 
he gathering ot Bull SCOLY which had now dwindled to $725. 
} 1 ] ript + 
red for ester eoh 
rrated for vreate1 | 
Bill was born in a part of the reserv noted for being uu : 
oth very conservati nd poverty-str Only 50 mil : 
is the markedly contrasting « of Shiprock, 
considered to ( of the most accul 1 Navaho com bin cdi ead 1 
( + n. ( 
Ba 
During his ea years Bill saw ve le of Shiprock, , 
nd w real the traditional N way. He w 
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Ril] ] We +] v 
from whence he would be 9 
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Psychological Aspects 

Concomitant with gathering the case history material pre- 
sented above, endeavors were made to evaluate the patient’ 
intelligence and personality. ‘The lack of culturally-biased 
examining techniques made this extremely difficult. 

Bill’s performance on the various tests that were ad- 
ministered led to a conclusion that his probable 1.Q. was 
in the vicinity of 80. 
the patient’s ane. At best, 


This had to take into consideration 
a Navaho refuses to be put 
under pressure of time, and to what extent Bill’s slowness 
was cultural rather than psychotically pathological was a 
question of primary concern. 

Bill’s apathetic and withdrawn behavior has already been 
described. For diagnostic purposes, however, this syndrome 
is confused by cultural factors. It is common for Navahos 
with their morbid fear of hospitals, to demonstrate just 
such a withdrawal patterning.’ It is not known whether or 
not this would reach a stage of cerea flexibilitas o 
this behavior will persist 


r how long 
Accordingly it was concluded that 
Bill’s apparent catatonia should not be accepted as a symptom 
of schizophrenia until underlying signs of schizophrenic 
processes could be detected. 

During the first interview Bill was given the Draw A 
Person ‘Test. The figure he 
facial features and clearly 


drew was indistinct and without 
reflected his withdrawal. 
On the seventh interview the test was again given. Com- 
pared with the earlier attempt, the second drawing clearly) 
reflected 
peutic benefits derived from the extensive individual treat 


improvement. It probably indicated the thera- 


ment the patient was s receiving. 
filled the paper 


were portrayed, ry arms were apaded and the drawing 


The second draw the facial features 
generally implied those signs which are held to indicate good 
contact with reality. 

Although Bill’s 


ible personality change, no 


second drawing seems to infer consider 
changes could be observed in 
his behavior. He continued to appear apathetic and with- 
drawn. On several occasions he indicated his reluctance to 
talk because, ‘‘me no good this place,” pointing to his chest. 
This suggested the characteristic organ cathexes of schizo- 
phrenia. However, the patient’s thinking behind this state 
ment was made clear during the later interviews through 
an interpreter. 

Bill was concerned about the fact that he had not com 
“Breath of Life’ 
matter had gone too long unattended, and he assumed 


pleted the second series of the eremony. 
that he must conserve his vocal energies until they could 
be cicada the breath of the deity. He expressed 
a great need to return home pursue the ceremony. 
In continued endeavor to detect schizophrenic underlay 
of his apparent catatonia, Bill was given a series of tests, 
none of which revealed responses normally associated with 
schizophrenia. 

During the early course of the interviews with Bill, 
though not satisfied that the patient was not psychotic, 
the writer recommended that the best therapeutic environ- 
ment for him would be his own home. This recommendation 


7. Ibid., p. 108-109. 


carried on with the aid of a Navaho interpreter. Bill con- 


versed quite freely with the other Navahos and expressed 
gratitude at being able to talk to someone in his own lan- 
guage. The conversations did not add much to the history and 
but did offer an opportunity 
of halluci 


more subtle clues of schizophrenic thinking. Unless Bill’s 


understanding previously gained, 


to inquire for the presence nations, delusions, and 
sath of Life” cere- 
nony could be considered bizarre, nothing of significance was 


anxiety regarding the uncompleted “Bre 


elicited. 

[he interpreter’s reaction to the interviews represented 
their most significant outcome. He was a professional inter- 
preter, with vast experience in interviewing Navaho youth 
in strange environments. He expressed a strong conviction 
that Bill’s behavior and attitudes were not unusual under the 
circumstances. 

[he interpreter communicated his feelings to the super- 


intendent of the Sherman Institute who took an 


mmediate 
and active in 


Bill, satisf 


behavior w 


terest in the case. After several aceuans with 
ied that he could observe nothing about Bill’s 
ich could be considered atypical under the cir- 
cumstances, the superintendent offered to accept him into 
the flexible program of the Sherman Institute. 


Bill was accordins 
intendent and careful plans were made to assure his ad 
justment at the school. At first, he was quartered in the 
school] hospital, but allowed to participate in the school’s 
social and recreational 
the animal husbandry and gardening program. 


1 


he writer’s last visit to the Sherman Institute disclosed 


that Bill’s adjustment had been quite rapid. He 
on weight abi after about two weeks announced that he 
“felt right a home, now.” 


It had 


cautions the students had learned something of Bill’s past 


the Navahos the hospital symbolizes 


hospitalization. To 
larly abhorrent to them 


death, and « as they 
after-life. Th 


1 conce pts of an 
students commonest y shied away from Bill a little when 


have no clearly tructure¢ 


he arrived, but he has since found acceptance. 


He will go back to the reservation in the spring, at th 


‘ ‘ 
close of the school year, and attend to the unfinished busi 


ness of the ‘Breath of Life’ ceremony. 


Concluding Discussion 


In the course of this Navaho’s commitment and 18 months 


of hospitalization, he was routinely examined by several 


psychiatrists, all of whom concurred with the diagnosis of 


35 
was not acted upon, partly because no one knew where his 
home was, or "a he could be supervised there, but chiefly 
because he continued to appear catatonic. 

Later, as the writer became convinced that the catatonia 
—if such it could be termed—was not symptomatic of under- 
lying schizophrenia, efforts were renewed to release the pa- 
tient. The outcome of these endeavors are summarized in 
the following section. 

Outcome 
As mentioned earlier, the final interviews with Bill were 
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patients were similarly diagnosed on the basis of overt be 


havior alone. 


It is also unknown to what degree Bill may personify 
on-reservation Navaho youth. Superficially at least, his his- 


tory appears quite typical. His lack of school, his years as 
heep herder for his grandfather, his attack of tubercu- 


losis, and his railroad employment, are circumstances and 
events common to many Navahos. His grandfather’s appar- 
ent lack of affection implies an almost feral existence for 
the growing boy, but even this situation is not unusual. It is, 
t, difficult to discern some way in which this patient 
could be atypical as evaluated against his cultural background. 
Except for his possible low intelligence, he appears to repre- 
ent a typical Navaho youth, a fact heavy with implication 
en his 18 months of hospitalization as a mental patient 


} 
considered 


1e previously cited survey of hospitalized Navaho mental 


a3 


shows an amazingly small percentage of the total 
10 population (which is about 65,000). This is prob 


ably because few Navahos are currently coming in very 


close contact with Anglo structure. 


Of the catatonic schizophrenics, it would be of value to 
know more about the details of their admission. If they were 
referred from the reservation it probably meant that they were 
considered psychotic within the Navaho milieu; if, on the 
other hand, they were referred by agencies off the reserva- 
tion (as was Bill), it would imply an evaluation derived 
from Anglo perspective. This will become a more poignant 
problem with increasing off-reservation movement of the 


10 people. 


In addition to what this study may infer with respect 
to the Navaho Indians, it is hoped also that it may illus 
need to consider the influence of cultural environ- 
ment in any study of individual personality. The psychiatric 
yproach usually concerns itself with the abnormal person- 
ility, and evaluates the individual according to concepts of 
what constitutes the normal personality. Too often these 
concepts are preconceived and stereotyped, giving very little 
consideration to the individual’s cultural frame of reference. 
This factor naturally varies in proportion to the degree of 
he individual’s acculturation. 


The cultural factor seems to be particularly important 
in reconciling overt behavior with covert personality dy- 
namics. This is often a difficult reconciliation even with 
patients of the general American cultural patterning, and 
becomes increasingly more difficult the farther removed the 
individual is from acculturation. 

The need to consider emotional maladjustment with re- 
spect to cultural factors has long been recognized. It has, 
however, been somewhat of an academic acknowledgment 
which demands greater practical application on the clinical 


level. 
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FKield Methods and Techniques 


Body Motion Research 


and Interviewing 


Ray L. Birdwhistell 


This article is a progress report on certain aspects of the 
writer’s attempt to study systematically the relationship be 
tween body motion and communication. It will sketch certain 
theoretical propositions which have been designed to order the 


rapidly accumulating data in this area. 


Initially, it must be stated that all systematic variation of 
motion patterning, within the limits set by the anatomic base, 
represents learned behavior. It is therefore a legitimate area 
of study for the student of cultural processes. The fact that 
the person moving is neither conscious of many of his move- 
ments or of their meaning is no more or less significant than 
is self-awareness in any other area of symbolic behavior. 
However, the limited awareness of body motion interaction 
in general does indicate the importance of this area for those 
“covert” or 


interested in “Implicit” culture. 


At the outset, we must recognize the inherent difficulties 
in such research as outlined in this section in an earlier issue. ! 
How are we to identify the “whats” of body motion? How 
do we isolate, differentiate, and measure a body motion? 
What are the initiation and end points of a particular motion 
or motion sequence? Until we can find devices whereby we 
can isolate units for quantification, it is evident that we are 
going to have great difficulty in determining particles of 
motion which serve as symbols and have meaning. I believe 
that this is not an impossible limitation. However, research 
in this area will be exceedingly expensive. A sound camera, 
observation laboratory, and _ specially designed  electro- 
mechanical recording devices will probably be necessary for 
“grammar” or “syntax” of 


any definitive research in the 


body motion. 


At the same time we need not postpone systematic re- 
search until some foundation becomes interested to the point 
of establishing a long term, comprehensive research program. 
Certain motion patterns are sufficiently localized to provide 
material for the researcher, particularly if he is interested in 
problems relating to learning and character development. For 
example, how and at what period do some American children 
learn the patterns controlling the eyes, lids, and brows? 


Problems concerning the eye area are fairly easy to isolate, 
but because of the relatively high degree to which people are 


aware of them, they are | bly less productive of new leads 
than are other parts of the body. American culture contains 
a large number of explicit references to eye and eyebrow 
behavior and their significant meanings. “Look me in the 
eyes,” “She lowered her eyes,” “With a long sidewise look,” 
“He raised an eyebrow at that,” “She raised her eyebrows 


k wink,” are but a 


a quic 
a novel which contained almost 
the body. Yet these are not 
uniform throughout the United States. If the student has 
worked in different age, class, and regional groups in America, 


in astonishment,” “He threw me 
few statements culled from 


no other references to parts of 


he becomes conscious of minimal but systematic differences 
in eye responses between such groups. The middle class 
Southern girl “uses her eves more” than does the Northern 
or Western girl. The permitted range of behavior in Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, or Louisville differs from that of Chicago, 
New York City. In an 


project in a northern state, I once observed the discomfiture 


Columbus, or adolescent research 


of a Southern girl who was punished for eye-behavior which 


had been acceptable in her home area. A number of life 
histories attest to the bewilderment of the middle-class South- 
ern girl whose behavior was “misunderstood” when she 


visited the North. No student of adolescence can fail to be 


impressed by the shifting behavior of the adolescent girl who 
is entering “the sophisticated period.” ‘‘Sophistication” often 
expressionless except for a rais- 


translates as holding the face 


ing of the eyebrows or a lowering of the lids. The collection, 
examination, and presentation of these varieties of behavio1 
will do much to enrich case and more generalized 


reports 
social studies. 
Let us turn to another part of the body, this one less ex 


a study 
middle class courting patterns we become aware of an inter 


plicitly evaluated in the culture. In of American 
esting repetitive ritual which occurs shortly after the inter 
action begins and is often the first physical contact initiated 
by the young female. The girl picks up the male’s hand and 
treats it to a careful and almost ritual scrutiny, looking at 
front and back, feeling the palms, running her finger tips the 
length of the fingers, and then, finally, pronouncing a ritual 
ized prognosis concerning strength, artistry, or the likelihood 
of the male becoming a surgeon. The areal and class differ 
ences of such behavior are demonstrated by the comment of 
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sex situation which has changed from being “just friends’’ to 
“courting” is aware of this. The problem for the interviewer 
is to observe this quickly and so be able to react to the shifting 


tuation. 


Closel 
elaboration in description and more effort at recall, were 
behaviors which were listed as “tonal.” By carefully ob- 
serving long muscle activity, hand-mouth patterning, move- 
1e hands and feet, “cues” could be observed which 


related to the first category, but requiring more 


ment of t 
indicated aspects of an interview to stress or repeat. “Rigidity” 
or “shift,” even without noting the particular part of the 
body which moved was found to be easily recordable and was 
exceedingly fruitful in suggesting areas for intensive inter- 
viewing. In fact, it was our conclusion that such cues were 
east as significant as verbal “slips” as an indication of 
primary attitudes. If we keep in mind the fact that the person 
t insulated from the interviewer, that there 


iterviewed Is no 


is a social relationship extant between the two at least for the 
duration of the interview, a case could be made for having 
the interviewer making an oral instead of a written report. 


Often in the dramatization of a critical interview, an inter- 
“act out” cues that he may not have noticed 


consciously during the actual interview. While this is obvi 


viewer will 


ously not feasible for all interviews, we found that the 
| provided an excellent training device for the 


dramatization 


team. It was particularly successful when a male and female 


of backgrounds replayed an interview in which 
tl intly participated. When roles were interchanged, 

aware of the importance of cross-cultural per 
P of the “silent playback” came some of our 


most important cues for reexamination of a critical interview. 


The third of the three categories is the least well-defined 
and, at the present time, largely dependent upon the peculiar 
aptitudes of the interviewer. This third concerns the symbolic 
meaning of what might be called arrested motion sequences. 
Some interviewers will pick up a variety of informational 


levels in any interviewing situation. Some will even go s« 


far as to report statements that the recording machine o1 


the verbal report specifically contradict. In a sense, such an 


interviewer “hears” kinesthetically. Although it is dangerous, 
methodologically speaking, to wholly trust such abilities, there 
have been a sufficient number of cases where later and more 
ntensive interviewing justified such “projective” statements 


and convinced me that it is this kinesthetic reaction that con- 


stitutes one of the primary differences between the highl) 


bserver or interviewer and his less-skilled coun- 


per is much too limited to permit a more adequate 
discussion of this aspect of interviewing and social interaction 
research. It has been my experience that interviewers maj 
ye taught certain aspects of this kind of research relatively 
easily. Anyone with some degree of visual acuity and cultural 
sensitivity can train himself, if he will start with one aspect 


of the body, accustom himself to its patterning, and then 


enlarge his Gestalt to include the total body mo- 


tion system. 


7 
Chis led us to an attempt to investigate systematically 
certain aspects of hand behavior. From a perusal of the liter: 
ture we concluded that male hands received relatively little | 
attention except from a few female authors. The advertising 
world, of course, pays much more attention to female hands. 
+ } + + +} ] } 
It was evident that except for mothers ana nurses where 
“capable” hands were stressed, women’s hands were largely 
textural in nature, men’s were generally task-oriented and 
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People and Projects 


The Cooperative Bureau for Teachers wishes to inform 
teachers, instructors and research workers of available trans- 
portation in connection with the World Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology in Vienna, September 1-8, 1952. The 
Bureau offers excellent transportation opportunities to and 
from Europe to those who qualify professionally for member- 
ship (Annual membership fee: $3.00). The flights are on 
regularly scheduled airlines and are available to members 
only. The round trip rate (from New York to London 
or Amsterdam and return) is $415.00. 
available and immediate booking is urged. For further de- 
tails apply to Mary Abell Watson, Director, Cooperative 
Bureau for Teachers, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Limited space is 


Claude E. Hawley and Lewis A. Dexter report that four 
recent studies by the U.S. Office of Education show an in- 
crease of 100 percent in earned graduate degrees awarded 
in anthropology between 1947-8 and 1950-1. There was a 
total of 118 degrees in the latter period compared with 59 
in the former. Although master’s degrees in anthropology 
in 1950-1 constituted 1/10 of one percent of all such degrees 
awarded, doctor’s degrees constituted almost 7/10 of one 
percent of all such degrees. About half as many women as 
men received master’s degrees, compared with only 23 women 
out of a total of 120 in 15 institutions, to receive doctor’s 
degrees in the period of 1947-51. 


More than half of all the master’s degrees conferred in 
1947-9 were given by the University of Chicago, which also 
awarded the largest number in the years 1950 and 1951. 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
has selecte. 2 committee of five, representing research inter- 
ests in labor, industry and the academic world, to judge the 
entries of candidates for the Society’s Industrial Relations 
Research Award. The judges (Solomon Barkin, Daniel Katz, 
Arthur Kornhauser, William Foote Whyte, and James 
Worthy) will determine the winner of a $500.00 U.S. Gov- 
ernment Bond, a gift of Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, President 
of the Harwood Corporation. 


The Award will be presented at the September meetings 
of the American Psychological Association in Washington, 
D.C., to the person whose research is judged most valuable 
as a scientific contribution to the understanding of labor- 
management relations. 

The chairman of the committee of judges is Dr. Daniel 
Katz, Professor of Psychology at the University of Michigan ; 
Mr. Barkin is Research Director for the Textile Workers 


Union, C.I.O.; Dr. Kornhauser is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Wayne University; Dr. Whyte 
is Professor of Sociology at the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations; and Mr. Worthy is Director 
of Personnel for Sears, Roebuck. Their publications in the 
literature of research in labor-management relations have | oe 
made outstanding contributions to the field. A 


During the International Congress of Mental Health, 
held in Mexico City in December, 1951, the Inter-American 
Society of Psychology (s/p) was formed. The Society’s pur- 
pose is to work toward an inter-American cooperation and 
a mutual understanding by means of psychological collabora- 
tion on basic scientific educational and socio-psychological 
issues. One special aim is to clarify and fortify the position 
of psychology as a science, by means of establishing six points 
concerning the following problems: (1) methods, goals and 
limits of psychology; (2) formulation of a unified study 
plan concerning the careers and specialties of psychologists; 
(3) professional and legal requirements of a practicing psy- 
chologist; (4) elaboration of a basic topical bibliography ; 
(5) the defense of cultural values and the psychologist’s con- 
tribution in a time of emergency; (6) inquiries into and 
evaluation of the state of psychology in the various American 
countries. 


Besides the general effort to strengthen inter-American 
cooperation among psychologists, the society hopes to sponsor 
a rapprochement between the various cultures and world 
conceptions. Further aims are to organize an interchange 
of students and teachers; to found a bi-lingual journal on 
topical issues and opinion exchange; and to establish a film 
library on basic psychological issues such as education, family 
life, the special problems of each country, etc., emphasizing 
positive and negative implications, thus serving as dynamic 
source material for discussion and opinion exchange. 


The sIp will hold annual meetings, the first of which 
will take place in Caracas, Venezuela, in December, 1952. 
Six symposia on the topics mentioned will be organized and 
the results will be published in English and Spanish. 


is $5.00. Applications for 
membership of American psychologists, accompanied by 
curriculum vitae, should be sent in triplicate to the Vice 
President, Dr. Werner Wolff, Bard College, Annandale 
on-Hudson, New York. 


The annual membership fee 


The University of Sydney has announced that applications 
are invited from persons qualified for appointment to the 
Walter Mersh Strong Research Fellowship. The Fellowship 
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hment of an educational pro- 
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and their special prob- 
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applied 
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modern ways of life of Indian 
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graduate student field 
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anthropology. 


regular teaching sta 


program in ethnology and 


revolution in the policy of state 
the Board of Regents in- 
of research and 


of facts before important state policies must be 


This is something of a 
governments in that this action of 
dicates their appreciation of the importance 
the gathering 
what will happen in 
The days of Indian 


sharp increases 


formulated. It is not known, of 


Arizona during the 


course 


next few decades. 


isolation are coming to an end, however, and 


in off-reservation ities population are expected. There will 
life on the reservations, 
for the state 
to assume a larger proportion of the responsibility for financ- 


health, 


be important changes in the manner of 


and there will no doubt be increasing 


pressure 


ing and administering programs of education, and 


welfare 


The great 
is the | 


among the Indians 


est immediate problem, so far as the state is con- 
Indian-white 


Arizona’s citizens 


cerned, ossibility of increasing tension 


relations in towns nearest the reservations 
feelings toward the 


and 


are, on the whole, ambivalent in their 
There is high de 
icy to glorify the Indian, while at 
to the usual 


unreliable, et 


cree of tolerance, even a 


the same time giving 
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expression statements that Indians are 


cetera. It is the hope of the University 


that an educational program ha help to establish realistic 


s toward Arizona’s Indians before behavior becomes 


crystallized and before the Indian population becomes more 


numerous in white communities. 
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Some Recent Books 


Southern Parish, Vol. 1, Dynamics of a City Church, by 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., The University of Chicago Press, 


1951, pp. vili and 283, $5.00. 


With the assistance of ten students and six priests over 
a period of 12 months, the head of the department of sociology 


he South conducted a field study 


at Loyola University of t 
of the social actions of parishioners and clergy in a single 
Roman Catholic Church unit in the city of New Orleans. 
The methodology and conceptual framework of the analysis 
of action within the context of the social institution, viewed 
structurally and functionally, have been magnificently ad- 
hered to. Religious actions, conceived as such by the actors 
and by others who interpret their behavior, are the substance 
of this 
patient observation of the many aspects of the detailed re- 


study in parochial sociology. Data were collected by 


ligious patterns of action in which Roman Catholics engage. 
These are, among others, the typical and atypical behavior 
associated with church attendance, the sacraments, retreats, 
missions, recruitment for the priesthood, special devotions and 
feast-days, and the observances relating to baptism, matri- 


mony and death. 


When these data were recorded and interpreted, the re- 
ligious social system (if such a term can be used) which 
characterizes the institutional and ecological structure of this 
parish stands revealed with exceptional clarity. As with any 
proper anthropological study, the meaningful interpretations 
and applications of the data are combined in each of the 
20 chapters with the analysis itself. Only in a final chapter 
of 12 pages, called “The Catholic Mind of the Parish,’ is 
an evaluation of the functional character of the city church 
made against an extraneous scheme of values. 


Father Fichter handles wisely the disputed problem of 
whether there can be empirical investigation within the 
specialty known as the sociology of religion. He argues that 
no culture can be understood without primary reference to 
its system of meanings and values. It is the actions of the 
agents who employ a variety of vehicles to implement these 
norms and values which are the appropriate focus of em- 
pirical inquiry. The means employed by the Church and its 
clergy to accomplish supernatural ends well known and long 


cherished are, in this inquiry in the sociology of religion, to be 


4] 


‘eviews of the Literature 


recorded as in a case study and to be analyzed in terms of 
their total pattern, a pattern in which number, degree, inci- 
dence, and other positivistic dimensions of investigation are 


only a minor aspect of the research scheme. 


Confronted with a choice of the relative validity of the 
various means employed to obtain those ends which the 
Church ceaselessly seeks, Father Fichter has hypothesized 
that, insofar as the social acts of men are concerned, Catholi- 
cism will succeed or fail in its task of reconstructing and 
mainly on the basis of the 
strength or weakness of its individual parishes, as the ad 


rejuvenating modern society 


ministrative unit where the people are and where the ma- 
jority of their meaningful religious behavior takes place. 
His task then becomes one of discerning the degree to which 
the parish studied approximates the ideal type of administra- 
tive structure promulgated by the ecclesiastical authority of 
the Church. In the final chapter the technique of the con- 
structed type is used to gain a penetrating insight into the 
relationships between supernatural ideology and actual be- 
havior, as reflected in the opinions on a selected group of 
topics as given in interviews by the “inner circle,” a small 
group of the most ardent Catholics of the parish. Marked 
deviation—nearly 50 per cent, measured on a continuum of 
conformity—was found to exist. This fact of deviation, and 
the choice of the questions asked to denote its existence, are 


certain to bring strong criticism upon the investigators. 


No criticism, however, is warranted insofar as the design 
of the research inquiry is concerned. Here is a unique and 
masterful research project in urban and community sociology, 
soundly conceived and brilliantly reported. It is one of the 
very best applications of functional analysis as a method of 
approach to sociological understanding, and it may be used 
and cited as an outstanding example of socio-analysis in a 
complex urban environment. And for educated persons who 
have little or no understanding of the Catholic faith, Southern 
Parish is recommended as a manual of interpretation, first 
of its kind ever published. 

Myron F. Lewis 
Washington, D.C. 
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Planning for Human Services, by Bradley 


yattern in social work: 


ations. It is action-resea 


a cross-sectional, fairiv stz 


of community services is produced, followed by recommenda 
} ~} } 
tions which often concerned more with means than end 
Elimination of duplication of services is a familiar surve 
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premium on success, the conditions for attaining goals in a 


competitive society, are important aspects of the background 
of individual adjustment. The authors do not acknowledge 
that some types of criminal and delinquent behavior are the 
results of adjustments to sub-cultures, which in turn are not 


approved by the larger community. 


Troubles as reported by people directly, rather than 


hrough agency records, would be meaningful in relation to 
ification and continuous treatment 


1e authors are concerned. As Earl L. Koos 


the problem of early iden 
} 


with whic 


yriest. Some do not know about 


ney services and some resist making application for aid, 
because of scars left by depression experience. Reference is 
nade by the Buell group to the National Health Survey of 
1935 which took a direct approach through a house-to-house 
-anvass. The extent of disabling illness was noted from the 
i of the people, whether they had received medical 


gency structure, students of “human organi- 


re questions to raise. Although the authors 
state that they are concerned with the what and the why of 
community planning, rather than the how, one can note im- 


to barriers to unified action. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that these be spelled out, especially with 
reference to any one community. Yet the people in adminis- 
ive positions in social agencies and in the ranks could tell 
us off the record about impediments to the kind of clearcut 
rical approach to human problems that is envisaged 

k. There are the control figures, whose retirement 
awaited with mixed feelings, and the religious and ethnic 
of sovereignty peculiar 
On the other hand, it is only fair to say 
spectable amount of inter-agency cooperation 


it 
m work in social planning, perhaps more 


of perfection in this volume would suggest. 


amply documented within its 


ope. There are some flourishes in the introductory chapter 


\ich seem in keeping with the grand scale 
of the design. With due allowances for poetic forms, how- 
ever, a tendency to perst nify or demonize the forces of evil 
is noted. The type problems are spoken of as ‘‘enemies”’ with 
“ancient hazards.” This is done 
in spite of the recognition that the concept of diseases as 


“visitations” is outmoded and unscientific. 


k and it 
will be a reference volume for others interested in back- 


The book will be useful to students of social wor 


sround and current developments. It will doubtless point the 
way to more coherent order in the organization and processes 
of welfare services. However, it does not seem like a strong 
beacon light. Impressive as it is in scope and purpose, one 
must conclude that the product is proportionate to the re- 
ported expenditure of time and resources. 


—ARTHUR HILLMAN, 
Roosevelt College, 


Chicago. 
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Language and Communication, by George A. Miller. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1951, pp. xii and 
298, $5.00. 

That this book consists of less than 300 pages is at once a 
tribute to the author’s mastery of his material and a startling 
reminder of how little is actually known about man’s most 
distinctive function, symbolic communication. Social scientists 
generally will find the volume informative, stimulating, and 
so compactly comprehensive that virtually all aspects of lan- 
guage about which there is any real knowledge are treated. 

Miller’s approach is quite different from the logician’s. 
Instead of concerning himself with the problem of meaning, 
he directs his attention to the effects of language on human 
behavior. His attack is therefore psychological and his view- 
point is behavioristic. (To avoid confusions, it is important 
to point out that “behavioristic” here refers to the sophisti- 
cated contemporary theories of such men as Skinner and Hull, 
not the historical work of Watson.) As a behaviorist, Miller 
is concerned with communication as an object of scientific 
study, not as a source of imaginative speculation or as a 
stimulus for philosophizing. Thus, his book deals with what 
has been learned from actual observations of communicating 
individuals and with the generalizations that may tenably be 
drawn from this empirical base. 

Within the willingly accepted restrictions imposed by these 
“biases” in favor of psychology and science, Miller ably sum- 
marizes and trenchantly discusses the studies that have been 
done in (a) phonetics and the perception of speech, (b) statis- 
tical analyses of language and style, (c) language develop- 
ment in children, (d) verbal learning, (e) language and the 
thinking process, and (f) the role of communication in social 
organization and the structuring of groups. The breadth of 
coverage is given cohesiveness by the application of Shannon 
and Weaver’s theory of information. Among other things, 
this means that such superficially disparate topics as the per- 
ception of distinguishable speech tones and the formation of 
rumor are consistently discussed as social events within the 
same basic set of concepts. 

This stress on communication in all its complex facets as a 
social process is one of the distinctive features of Language 
and Communication. For Miller, language is essentially an 
interpersonal affair. Without language there could be no 
social organization as it exists at the human level, and without 
social interaction there could be no language. Thus, even 
though something more than the first third of the book is 
devoted to highly technical and specialized matters like 
acoustic phonetics and the influence of signal-to-noise ratios 
on the intelligibility of speech, there is a consistent relevance 
in the discussion to a matter of pervasive social importance. 

Another distinctive emphasis is that on the variability of 
communication. Pointing out that if it were possible to predict 
exactly what a speaker is going to say, there would be no 
need for him to say it, Miller argues quite persuasively that 
any effective approach to a science of communication must 
be statistical, an indication of the probabilities of verbal events 
under certain conditions. This implies consideration of the 
constraints on verbal behavior. The chief constraints seem 
to be those imposed by the structure of the language used, 


the audience addressed, and the needs and experience of the 
speaker. Specifically, this means that the reader will find 


treatments of the verbal context in which various verbal units 
occur, the social context of linguistic behavior, and the per- 
sonal or experiential determinants of communication. 


The disappointing features of the book are those of omission 
rather than of commission and point to our undeveloped state 
of knowledge rather than to faults of composition or coverage. 
For example, one searches in vain for light on the affective 
functions of language. There is nothing on tabu words and 
their power to control behavior and to evoke strong responses. 
Those interested in psychopathology will find a large blank 
where they will look for information on phantasy and the 
peculiar and essentially private symbologies of psychotics. 


On the other hand, there are some topics discussed less 
rewardingly than others. The treatment of concept formation 
seems thinner than is necessary. One could legitimately wish 
for a closer articulation of the material on abstract thinking 
and the language development of children. The generalization 
of acts and attitudes through the mediation of symbols de 
serves more comprehensive handling than it gets here. 


But this, in view of Miller’s accomplishments, is carping. 
Language and Communication is at once a comprehensive 
orientation to the field, a demonstration of the utility of 
rigorous science in clarifying some of the profoundly impor 
tant issues in the study of human behavior, and an instiga- 


tion to further investigation and thougt 


if. 


EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


Book Notes 


The Man on the Assembly Line, by Charles R. Walker and 
Robert H. Guest, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1952, pp. x and 180, $3.25. 

The main purpose of this book as stated is ‘‘to increase the 
general store of knowledge concerning the adjustments of 
workers to their physical and social environments and to the 
characteristics of their jobs.”” The authors describe the work 
as pioneering, with the research problem being: To what 
extent can men be adjusted to an environment of machines 
and to what extent can that environment be adjusted to men? 


The general methodology employed appears to be the use 
of interviews and questionnaires to elucidate information on 
workers’ attitudes towards various factors on the job. ‘The 
factors include the worker’s social group, pay and security, 
supervision and the union, general working conditions, and 
so on. Most of the material is presented in the form of state- 
ments such as ‘‘within the total job situation, pay and security 
rated first in the like column of the rating scale, the imme- 
(that is, most of the 


he 


diate job first in the dislike column” 
workers interviewed didn’t like the work but stayed on 
cause of the pay and job security). 

In this reviewer’s opinion, this is a limited work. Admit 
tedly, a single book cannot begin to cover even the rudiments 
of the social organization of the modern assembly line, but 
to begin the evaluation of job satisfaction, of adjustments to 
a technological environment, before that environment is de- 
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Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers, by David G. Mandel- 
I i ity Berkeley, 1952, 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


groups, are hinted at in the present study, but only thorough 
field work will ever bring them to light. The conflict between 
formal and informal leaders, for instance, has and will con- 
tinue to affect military culture groups, yet even the most basic 
investigation of this conflict is still to come. 

It is in the second section of the book that the author is 
able to formulate definite conclusions. The author’s 
premise is simple: “Segregation of colored troops increases the 
lack 
battle stress, when the demand for mutual support is great- 


of confidence in each other as Negroes .. . and under 


est, this undermining of confidence sometimes collapses the 
strength otherwise engendered in the primary group.” True, 
this is also a simple, common sense statement, but the differ- 
ence is that few people outside the higher headquarters of 
the army realize it 


The issue of segregation in the armed forces is an impor- 
tant one, not only in terms of national and military morale, 


it from the point of view of applied anthropology. The 
Army has been faced with the very difficult task of effecting 
chang 1 the behavior of its own personnel, as well as 
shan in the behavior of camp-side civilians. It would be 
very hard to find a larger or more complex example of an 
ttempt to effect change, and whether or not the Army has 
some mistakes, the experiment is working. It would be 
| t much to believe that the Army aware of the 
im] rt of small group culture in effecting this change, 
ut from all indications the methods they are using are 
working. In the space of a few short years complete segre- 
vation | given way to almost complete integration. The 
fact that there are still all-colored units only attests to the 


isdom in not moving too fast. 


—~DoNnALD F. RIEDER 
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